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Equip them for business now 


Underwood 


way! 


Teaching your students on the Underwood All Electric 
Typewriter will better equip them for a position in the 
modern business world... and will facilitate the achieve- 
ment of many of your typewriting objectives sooner. - 


Enthused students. encouraged by their rapid rate of 
progress... learn faster... more thoroughly . . . giving 
you more time in which to teach them other important 
business needs. Underwood All Electric Typewriters in 
your classroom will make teaching a greater pleasure. 


Remember, too, that most typing techniques acquired 
on the Underwood All Electric are “carried over” by stu- 
dents when operating the standard style typewriter. Your 
students are better equipped for today’s business tempo 
... your job is easier... more satisfying ... thanks to the 
Underwood All Electric Typewriter. 


Be sure you sec the new “easy-to-teach-on” Underwood 
All Electric...the electric typewriter which has won the 
acclaim of teachers ... and businessmen ... everywhere! 
Call your local Underwood representative today and 


arrange for a demonstration. 
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TIPS ON TEACHING 
by George L. Hossfield 
Ten Times World's Champion Ty pist 


“On a recent trip during which I 
talked to hundreds of teachers of 
typewriting, the Electric Type- 
writer was always a prime subject of discussion. 
I have been amazed and thrilled at the forward 
looking viewpoint of progressive minded teachers 
regarding the advantages of teaching typewriting 
this new way. 

“One particular point needs emphasis; teach 
rhythm. Because of the light, short stroking of 
the Electric Typewriter and the uniformity of 
impression the old handicap of partially printed 
characters is eliminated and proper stroking in 
rhythm can be emphasized from the first lesson.” 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Washington, D. C.—May—Plans are near- 
ing completion for the summer meetings of 
the National Council for Business Education 
and the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
The convention committee, headed by Earl 
Nicks of the Mountain-Plains Business Edu- 
cation Association, is working diligently to 
provide Council members and Assembly 


delegates a program filled with professional 
and social activities. Make your reservation 
now for room acc dations at the Albany 
Hotel in Denver, Colorado, for the joint 
meetings of the UBEA Representative As- 
sembly and the M-PBEA. 

@ The first national convention for FBLA 
chapters will be held in Chicago on May 
30-31, 1952. Headquarters for the conven- 
tion will be the Conrad Hilton Hotel (for- 
merly the Stevens). A number of chapters 


Anyone can quickly ... easily 
plastic bind workbooks, 

lab manuals, study guides, 
programs, annuals with 

GBC equipment. Makes 


teaching . . . learning easier. 


models .. 


PUNCHING MACHINE (left): Fast... 
insert paper and press down handle. BINDING MACHINE (right): 
Opens plastic rings mechanically. Place sheets on open rings. 
Close and remove finished book. Both 12- and 16-inch table 
. also power equipment. 


Mail Coupon for SAMPLES and FREE TRIAL OFFER 


DO YOUR OWN 


plastic binding 


right in your own school 


NEW GBC plastic binding equipment* 
binds all sizes of loose sheets into attention 
compelling, easy-to-use booklets . ad a 
matter of seconds. —s page turns easil 
= lastic rings . rn, flat. Plastic 
indings cost less son lf what you pay 
old-fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Available in a complete range of popular 
colors and sizes. Valuable in every school 
department . . . excellent for teaching 
modern binding methods. Names of 


enthusiastic school users furnished on request. 


Special trial offer! Try this low-cost equipment 


our school. It is UNCONDITIONALLY 
G ARANTEED to be satisfactory in all 


ways. Send coupon below for full information. 


easy to operate. Simply 


General Binding Corporation, Dept. BE 5 
810 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ili. 


Please send me Bulletin 4490 describing your new 
low-cost portable GBC plastic binding equipment... 
also 2 handy memo books bound this modern way. 
Tell me how I can try this — without obligation. 


plastic bindings 


and plastic binding equipment 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Zone. State. 
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General Binding 

Corporation 4 
World’s largest producers of 
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COMPLETE EQUIPMENT COSTS LESS THAN A TYPEWRITER 


are expected to send representatives to the 
Chicago convention, and each state chapter 
will have voting delegates present for the 
business sessions. 


@ The ISBE meeting in New York and 
Washington promises to be a memorable one 
in many respects. Admission tickets for the 
lectures will be available, but only the dele- 
gates from abroad and delegates from the 51 
UBEA affiliated associations can be accom- 
modated on the tours, luncheons, and din- 
ners. If you have been named a delegate to 
this meeting, or if you wish to have your 
name placed on the alternate list, and have 
not filled out the application form, please 
secure your copy of the form immediately 
from Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York. 


@ If you travel or if you remain at home 
during the summer vacation, you will find a 
business education conference in one of the 
colleges or universities near you. A day or 
two spent with other business teachers in 
discussing classroom and _ professional prob- 
lems will prove valuable now and in the 
years ahead. 


@ As this issue of the Forum goes to 
press, the House Committee on Appropria- 
tion his released the following statement in 
Report No. 1620 concerning Federal funds 
recommended for appropriation under the 
George Barden Act: “Promotion and further 
development of vocational education.—The 
amount of $18,223,361 is recommended for 
this activity, a cut of $900,000 from the esti- 
mate resulting from eliminating the entire 
amount requested for ‘distributive educa- 
tion.’ ”’ The report states further that under 
present conditions the Federal Government 
should not be called upon to provide funds 
for training certain types of sales personnel. 

As a result of the recommendation con- 
tained in another section of the Report the 
Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education reduced its staff. Unfortunately, 
the position of Chief of the Business Educa- 
tion Service was abolished and the other 
three professional staff members of that 
Service were transferred to another branch 
of the Vocational Division. 

A UBEA committee composed of several 
leading business educators swung into action 
immediately. This committee is doing every- 
thing possible to assist the U. S. Office of 
Education to work out a plan whereby facil- 
ities will be provided for continued service 
to the total program of business education. 
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UBEA Executive Secretary 
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STUDENTS LEARN TWICE FAST 
IBM | 


Mrs. Priscilla Ewing supervises her typing class 
at Ossining High School, Ossining, New York. 


Experiments conducted with beginning typists by Mrs. 
Priscilla Ewing of Ossining High School revealed that students 
working with IBM Electrics were further advanced at the end 
of a single term than were students who had been learning on 
manuals for a full school year. 


Compared with their own classmates using manuals, IBM 
students were averaging 14.0 net words per minute higher speed 
at the end of a semester. At the same time, IBM students were 
typing 3.5 net w.p.m. faster at the end of one semester than the 
average speed registered by a broad cross section of full year 
manual pupils. 


What happened when the IBM students were transferred IBM, Dept. UF-4 
to manual machines? Results were equally impressive. When 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
tested at the end of 5 periods, they could operate the manuals , we : 
faster and better than the pupils who had been using manuals 
from the start. 


Test after test proves that typing students build speed 
and accuracy faster and easier on IBM Electric Typewriters. 
Why not bring the proved advantages of IBM’s to your students? 


\ Send for Free Teaching Aids 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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FASTER BECAUSE OF 
10-KEY TOUCH METHOD 
OPERATION... 


Touch method operation is as vital to 
figuring efficiency as it is to typing efficiency. 
That’s why businessmen everywhere are 
switching to these 10-key machines for 
every phase of their figuring operations. 

The Remington Rand Printing Calcu- 
lator and Electric Adding Machine have the 
world’s fastest, most accurate touch method 
keyboard. Easiest to teach — easiest to use 
—and proven most efficient in actual busi- 
ness use. Touch method operators, trained 
on the Remington Rand figuring machines, 
have a big headstart in the business world. 

Mail the coupon today for complete 
information—there’s no obligation on your 
part, of course. 


EASIER TO TEACH 


Room 2021, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please show me how the Printing Calculator and Electric Add- 
ing Machine give students what they need most. 
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n entirely new concept of dictating machine, 
made possible by electronics and plastics, has revo- 
lutionized office dictating methods. 


The new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER has changed 
everyone’s ideas about dictating machines by sweep- 
ing aside all the old objections to their use. With its 
universal appeal, the TIME-MASTER has become the 
most successful dictating machine in history. 


TIME-MASTER electronic recording provides radio- 
clear reproduction of every dictated syllable. Its sim- 
plicity of operation, its portability and versatility 
have created a new dimension of usefulness for the 
TIME-MASTER in the dictating world. 


The new plastic Dictabelt, an unbreakable and 
single-use record, ends forever the bother and ex- 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Educational Division: 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Dictaphone” isa registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 


pense associated with older, more conventional dic- 
tating media. 

The tiny Magic Ear listening device that fits as 
easily as an earring has brought new comfort to 
machine transcription. 


Today’s completely trained secretary is expected 
to be proficient in machine transcription. Write for 
full details of Dictaphone’s complete training course 
in TIME-MASTER transcription. 


DictaPHONE Corp., Dept. BF-52 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone SCHOOL 
RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 


Your Name. 


coh 


Street Addr 
City & Zone. 


State. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING 
BUSINESS POLICY 


Business policy has a vital effect upon the personal lives of office workers. 
A general understanding of such policy can contribute to the effectiveness 
of the individual and make him a happier person as well as bring about an 
improvement in the general status of the work of the office. 


Technical efficiency usually leads to economic rewards. However, broader 
understanding is essential to individual and group effectiveness and to ulti- 
mate leadership in business. Orientation to the basic principles underlying 
the formulation and application of business policy can lead to intelligent 
evaluation on the part of the individual of his particular responsibilities in 
an economic organization. A general awareness of the objectives of business 
enterprise and an understanding of the necessity for directives which guide 
thought and action toward the accomplishment of these objectives are neces- 
sary essentials to efficient employeeship. Thus it seems desirable that prospec- 
tive office workers have an opportunity to evaluate some of the phases of the 
policy problem in order that they may develop better basic understandings 
of business. 


Policy which relates to human relations will have the greatest effect 
upon office workers. Those preparing to enter business should be acquainted 
with the nature and operation of the common personnel policy and practice 
under which they will work. They should be aided to understand that such 
policy is generally reasonable and necessary as a means of directing their 
everyday business lives. © 


The economic system which exists in America today is in need of young 
people who know more than the skills of the jobs which they hold. Thorough 
understanding of the principles of business operation is essential to the 
development of a more complete competence than skills alone can provide. 


The task of creating opportunities for prospective workers to learn about 
business policy is a responsibility of major importance. Conscious effort is 
urgently needed on the part of all business teachers, who, because of their 
usual background of education in economies, business administration, and 
business education are in a unique position to do the job. 


Erwin M. Keirutey, Issue Editor 
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Consider these reasons for deciding on 


Royal Electric 


Remember that Royal Standard is preferred 24% to 1 over any other 


make by girls who type, according to surveys. 


Royal Electric has the same built-in quality and time-saving features 


as Royal Standard, plus electric power. 


With Royal Electric there is less operator-fatigue. The operator 
herself turns out more work per day and turns out better work. 
“Relaxed” typing is encouraged. Is it any wonder that the business 
world is turning more and more to Royal Electric Typewriters? 


You want to prepare your students to meet this business trend. You 
want to give them instruction on Royal Electric, the business world’s 


favorite Royal Standard with power added. 


CYA Made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters 


STANDARD + PORTABLE + ELECTRIC 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept A-5 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like my students to see a classroom demonstration 
of the Royal Electric without obligation. 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 
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The Significance of Business Policy 


There can be no effective performance of the policy control 
function until we have some procedure for policy evaluation. 


By RALPH C. DAVIS* 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


The term business policy means different things to 
different people. To some executives it is synonymous 
with business procedure. To others it means a plan. It 
suggests to some a quality standard of executive per- 
formance. Other people attach other meanings to it. A 
term that means all things to all people cannot have 
much significance for anyone. 

This writer does not presume to determine for Ameri- 
can business what meanings and significances should be 
attached to this term. He proposes merely to present 
his point of view in connection with the following ques- 
tions : 

1. What is policy ? 

2. What are its functions? 

3. What are the principal 
phases of the problem? 


4+. Who makes policy? 

5. What is the relation of 
the policy problem to 
office management ? 


What is Policy? 


A policy may be defined as a statement of principles 
and related rules of action that serves as a directive for 
thought and action in the accomplishment of certain ob- 
jectives. General policy statements consist usually of 
broad, fundamental business principles. The reason 
for the inclusion of some statement of objectives will be 
apparent shortly, because objectives must guide general 
executives in the work of long-range planning as well 
as other work of administrative management. 

Minor policies consist largely of rules and regulations. 
They must guide departmental executives and operative 
employees in the accomplishment of their assignments. 
Rules tend to be restrictive. They must be at this level. 
The job of the operative executive is concerned largely 
with the control of operative performance. There are 
other grades of business policy between these organiza- 
tional levels. 

*Mr. Davis is professor of business organization in the College of Com- 


merce at Ohio State University. He is a well-known industrial engineer, 
author, and management consultant. 
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A business principle may be any statement that is 
generally accepted as true which sets up some meaning- 
ful relationship between business objectives on the one 
hand and business functions and factors on the other. 
The basic factors in the performance of business fune- 
tions are, of course, capital and labor. It is evident that 
a policy decision may affect fundamentally the ability 
of the organization to accomplish its objectives. It can 
affect greatly the competitive position of the organiza- 
tion and every component of it. A bad policy decision 
may have no visible effects immediately. It can be 
ruinous ultimately. Business policy derives its basic 
importance from this fact. 


Functions of Sound Policy 


Sound policy makes some important contributions in 
its own right. It tends, for example, to prevent devia- 
tions from planned courses of action. It insures con- 
sistency in action over a period of time. It promotes 
intelligent cooperation. It fosters an intelligent exercise 
of initiative. It is difficult, in fact, to understand how 
any great amount of effective cooperation and initiative 
can develop in the absence of a statement of sound 
policies that are generally understood and accepted. Such 
a body of policy facilitates both formal and self coordi- 
nation. It provides a guide for determining equitable 
personnel relations. It is a morale factor in consequénce. 
It furnishes a basis for determining the quality of execu- 
tive action. It provides a guide for thinking in future 
planning. It is the function of sound policy to make 
such contributions. 

The problem of policy-making, like any other, can 
be broken down into its elements. An arrangement of 
these elements in the normal order of performance pro- 
vides a general method of approach to the function of 
policy-making. It does not result in any magic formula, 
however. Policy-making requires the best brains in the 
organization. 
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‘A policy is a statement of principles which serve as directives in accomplishing objectives.” 


Phases of the Policy Problem 


The writer regards the following as the principal 
phases of the policy problem: 


Policy Formulation. Policy formulation is basically 
. the function of deciding what are the controlling prin- 
ciples underlying the accomplishment of certain objec- 
tives. It is not planning, however. We may be guided in 
specifying a basis of action, for example, by policies that 
were determined months or years ago, provided that they 
are still in effect. 


Policy Promulgation. A policy can make little con- 
tribution, however, if no one knows that it exists or of 
what it consists. So knowledge of the intent and content 
of each policy should be made available to everyone who 
should be guided by it. There is no good reason why 
policies should be regarded as top secret, provided that 
they are sound. Progressive concerns usually formulate 
simple, understandable statements of their policies. They 
reduce them to writing, bring them together in policy 
manuals, and distribute these manuals widely, both inside 
and outside their organizations. Sound policies are an 
important factor in good business relations, whether 
these be public relations, customer relations, supplier re- 
lations, labor relations, investor relations, or any other 
relations, 


Policy Education. It does not follow that the formu- 
lation and promulgation of a sound, simple, understand- 
able statement of policy automatically assures a satis- 
factory understanding of it. It is surprising, sometimes, 
how many people on lower echelons can attach so many 
different meanings to such a statement. An intelligent. 
application by subordinates’ of policies which they do 
not understand is most unlikely. 

Various means of overcoming this difficulty have been 
used, such as conferences for the clarification of new 
policies. Policies and policy problems may be included 
in these conference training programs. Articles on cur- 
rent operating problems of general interest appear fre- 
quently in company periodicals. They should and some- 
times do bring out the significance of the controlling 
policy in the ease. 


Policy Acceptance. An effective use of these methods 
does not result necessarily in policy acceptance. <A 
person may understand and comply with an official 
policy without believing in its soundness. This may 
be the case with respect to his personal interests or the 
organization’s interests. The result may be merely some 
degree of lip service to the policy. Effective application 
of a policy depends on the extent to which there is willing 
acceptance, as well as intelligent understanding of it. 
Good discipline may be defined as a condition of volun- 
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tary conformity with those rules and regulations that 
are necessary for a successful accomplishment of the 
organization’s mission. It is an effect of good morale. 
A policy may act as a morale depressant when it is not 
accepted by the organization. For these reasons, some 
executives try to get as many people on lower echelons 
to participate in policy formulation as possible. 


Policy Application. Policy application means just 
what it says. It is the use of policies that have been 
determined by proper authority in conducting the work 
of the organization. It may be the executive work of 
planning, organizing, and controlling the activities of 
subordinates, or it may be the work of an operative em- 
ployee. Policies must actually be used as guides for 
thought and action in either case, or they have little 
significance. 


Policy Interpretation. Conditions are changing con- 
tinuously in American business—it is competitive and 
progressive. Questions arise frequently concerning the 
meaning and significance of a particular policy, as it 
applies to a current condition or project. The subordi- 
nate has a right to an adequate answer to such questions. 
Policy interpretation is a responsibility of leadership 
anywhere, and at every organizational level. 


Policy Control. Though the work of performing the 
preceding phases of policy-making may have been su- 
perior, it is still quite possible to have a policy failure. 
Executives are not omniscient. They cannot always 
foresee everything that may develop in a future situation. 
This is one reason why a top management policy in a 
big organization is usually a very broad, basie generali- 
zation. It can happen easily that major or minor poli- 
cies, developed under such top policies, may fail to 
perform as anticipated as new situations unfold. This 
is not necessarily the fault of anyone. The particular 
policy must be modified nevertheless, 

A successful organization is usually a growing one. 
Organizational growth should be a natural result of good 
work in serving the public. In a growing organization. 
new groups are formed within the organization, new 
jobs come into existence, and new people are added to 
the payroll. There may not be the same understanding 
and acceptance of old policies among new people. There 
are many other reasons why good policies may not remain 
good as we progress. Therefore, policy control is an im- 
portant policy-making function. 

There are various ways of evaluating the performance 
of a policy. Most of them are well known. Sometimes 
in executive conferences it is discovered that certain 
policies are not working well. The staff executives on 
higher levels are in frequent contact with their corre- 
sponding numbers on lower echelons. They should be 
competent in the ability to evaluate policies that affect 
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their functions. The difficulty is, of course, that they 
may have recommended the policies originally. There 
are many other means for checking the quality of poli- 
cies and their application. Which ways to use is a 
management decision. We can summarize, nevertheless, 
with an obvious truism: There can be no effective per- 
formance of the policy control function until we have 
some procedure for policy evaluation. Policy control re- 
turns us to policy formulation when policies are not 
working satisfactorily. 


Responsibility for Policy-Making 


The business organization is primarily an economic 
institution. It is managed largely by executive em- 
ployees, Their authority is derived from the right of 
private property, in non-socialist societies. This is an 
individual right under a Christian theology. The au- 
thority to modify or restrict the exercise of this right 
is delegated by the individual citizen to his elected repre- 
sentative in a democratic government. In effect, there- 
fore, the right of owners to engage in private enterprise 
is received by delegation from organized society. It is 
redelegated in the form of executive and operative au- 
thority to their employees. 

There is, or should be, an antecedent obligation that 
validates the exercise of any right. The owners of a 
private business have a responsibility to serve, economic- 
ally and effectively, the legitimate needs and desires of 
their customers. They are expected to give these custo- 
mers what they want, when and where they want it, at 
a fair priee under conditions of free competition. The 
citizen in a democracy has the right of freedom of 
choice in the market place. He cannot be required to 
buy your gadget. He can buy your competitor’s gadget, 
if he feels that he can get better value from it. 

The primary objective of the business organization 
is, accordingly, an economic service to the public. A 
profit is a legitimate and necessary objective of business- 
men. It is a collateral business objective, however. So 
is the desire of an employee, whether executive or opera- 
tive, for such personal benefits as good salaries, wages, 
working conditions, prestige, security or any other values 
that he wants for himself. Business institutions do not 
exist primarily for the personal benefit of owners or 
their employees. This proposition has been proved be- 
yond reasonable doubt by socialist countries which have 
progressed to higher degrees of state capitalism. Where 
does this take us in the field of business policy? 

It is evident that there are conditions under which 
owners, or their managers, can have no final rights of 
decision with respect to policy problems. They are found 
when the primary purpose of a policy is to establish a 
sound, satisfactory relationship between the service ob- 
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jectives of the organization and the collateral objectives 
of persons within or associated with it. 

The writer has received recently a copy of a policy 
manual from a well-known manufacturing organization. 
It states the policies that it proposes to follow in its 
dealings with its sources of supply. It does not state any 
purchase procedures. It suggests, at the end, certain 
policies that would improve supplier-customer relations, 
in its opinion, if they were observed by suppliers. This 
is all that it can do. The source of supply is a free en- 
terprise also. 

The writer also has a job evaluation and administration 
manual that is signed by executives of a well-known 
manufacturing concern and local officers of a national 
labor organization. The third subject in the table of 
contents is job evaluation policy. The employee has a 
personal property right in his services. Job evaluation 
affects the conditions of purchase and sale of his serv- 
ices. A unilateral policy decision in such a ease could 
not furnish a sound basis for a contractual relationship 
until accepted by union representatives. The more 
valuable the personal services, however, the more the 
individual prefers to sell his services individually. The 
same general principle holds, nevertheless. 

What are the conditions under which owners, or their 
managers, can have final rights of decision on policy 
problems? They are found when the primary purpose 
of a policy is to establish a basis for a sound, satisfactory 
relationship between the service objectives of the organi- 
zation and the service objectives of the various individu- 
als and groups who compose it. Each individual must 
have such an objective, whether he is the head of a 
company, a division, a department, a section, a branch, 
or a unit. Otherwise, there is little excuse for his place 
on the payroll. The modern tendency is to delegate and 
decentralize as much as possible. We find general execu- 
tives making general policy. We find department heads 
formulating rules for their subordinates. We apply the 
principle of participation as widely as practicable. So 
who makes policy? Almost everyone may participate 
indirectly. The group that participates directly at each 
level may be limited to a few by the mechanics of policy 
formulation. 


Relation to Office Management 


An office organization does not produce salable values 
airectly. It does supply to the line and other staff organ- 
izations certain values that are necessary for their opera- 
tions. Office organizations are composed of people, ob- 
viously. These people also have their personal objectives. 
There is nothing that has been said concerning the gen- 
eral policy problem that cannot be applied specifically 
to the office policy problem, with appropriate modifica- 
tions. 
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“Business teachers should use job descriptions in building courses of study.” 


Business Policies Relating to Job Classification 


Job descriptions and job classifications may be used by management to 
determine job sequences or lines of advancement for office employees. 


By THEODORE WOODWARD* 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Job classification is a familiar term to business man- 
agement but not so well-known to business teachers gen- 
erally. A more than casual knowledge of the meaning 
and purposes of job classification and its use as an in- 
strument of business policy would seem to be desirable 
as a part of the non-technical preparation of a business 
teacher, whatever his subject matter interest. Certainly, 
it should enable him to prepare his pupils for entrance 
into business. The purpose of this article is to discuss 
briefly some of the aspects of job classification, with par- 
ticular reference to office jobs. 


What is Job Classification? 


Job classification is an arrangement, or grouping, of 
jobs into classes, or levels, upon the basis of certain 
pre-determined factors. The factors usually included 
are: nature and difficulty of the work, responsibility in- 
volved, education and experience necessary and desirable, 
and the qualifications or preparation needed for success- 
ful performance of the work. Jobs which have similar 
composite ratings in terms of the factors are placed in 
the same classification, without regard to department, 
and carry the same pay range. Within each classifica- 
tion there may be a number of steps or pay differentials, 
so that an employee may receive an increase in pay 
without receiving a higher job classification. 

The number of job classifications within a particular 
office depends upon the range of jobs from the lowest 
ranked job to the highest; for example, from office boy 
to office manager. For management purposes, however, 
it is better not to have too fine a gradation within classi- 
fications. 

Although many small concerns use job classifications, 
they are more prevalent among the medium-sized and 
large companies. The use of job classifications in itself 


*Dr. Woodward is head of the Department of Business Education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. He is a past president of the Nash- 
ville Chapter of the National Office Management Association. Dr. Wood- 
ward is a member of the UBEA Executive Board. 
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does not guarantee good management ; indeed, many well- 
organized, large companies do not use them. 

There are many methods used in determining job 
classifications and in determining which jobs should be 
placed in each classification. Detailed descriptions of 
these methods may be found in textbooks on office man- 
agement, job evaluation, industrial relations, personnel 
administration, and business management. 


Job Descriptions 

Scientifically constructed job classifications are based 
upon accurate job descriptions, although a firm may 
have one without the other. Job classification without 
job descriptions is based, presumably, upon the con- 
sidered judgment of management as to the relative 
value of various jobs in the organization. 

A job description usually includes the job title, a list- 
ing of the duties and responsibilities of the job, desirable 
qualifications and preparation of the employee assigned 
to the job, and an indication of the jobs from which and 
to which promotion may be made. 

The following is an example, in condensed form, of 
the job description for Clerk-Stenographer : 

NATURE OF Work: Clerical, general stenographic, and 
typing work. DuTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES: Takes dicta- 
tion and transcribes notes; transcribes from dictation 
machine; types letters and reports; composes simple or 
routine letters; indexes and files office correspondence 
and reports; answers telephone. QUALIFICATIONS: Neat 
appearance; accuracy in typewriting; thorough knowl- 
edge of business English and spelling; ability to follow 
written and oral instructions; ability to use the adding 
machine; ability to take dictation in shorthand and tran- 
scribe it accurately; pleasing telephone voice; friendly 
manner; pleasing personality; graduation from a four- 
year high school, including business training, or from 
high school plus college training. Promotion From: 
Junior clerk-stenographer, Promotion To: Senior clerk- 
stenographer. 
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“Job description is a tool of management.” 


Job descriptions not only are necessary for comparison 
of jobs for classification purposes, but, they have other 
uses. They may be used by the employment office in 
the hiring of new workers, by the management in the 
determination of promotion sequences and the construc- 
tion of promotion charts, and by the employee in in- 
forming himself of the duties of jobs in higher classifi- 
cations. Business teachers, too, may use job descriptions 
in building courses of study, in guidance, and in the en- 
richment of existing instructional materials. 


Business Policies and Job Classification 


A business policy may be defined as a course of ac- 
tion or principle settled upon by a specific company as 
a guide in making decisions. If a company decides to 
construct and adopt a job classification for its office 
jobs, then it becomes company policy to be bound by the 
limitations which the use of the classification imposes. 
Increasing use of the scientific approach to the solution 
of office and personnel problems, impelled somewhat by 
forces both within and without business today, requires 
management to be objective in the administration of 
wage, salary, and related policies. Job classification 
represents one means by which a greater degree of ob- 
jectivity and impartiality may be obtained in the formu- 
lation and administration of these policies. Many union 
contracts require the development of job descriptions and 
job classifications as a means of determining objective 
bases for establishing salary and wage scales and lines of 
advancement. 

To an employee, a promotion to a higher classification, 
a transfer to a more desirable or to a less desirable job, 
or an increase in salary is a matter of serious concern. 
Whether management wills it or not, employees them- 
selves make comparisons of their jobs with others in 
terms of work load, responsibility, pay, and promotion 
opportunities. The use of job classifications enables 
management to deal more equitably with these matters. 
The salary and personnel policies of a company which 
does not use job classifications, however, may be just 
as fairly and equitably determined and executed as a 
company which does use them. Job classifications in 
themselves do not remedy mismanagement. 


Job Sequences 


‘Job descriptions and job classifications may be used 
by management to determine job sequences or lines of 
advancement for office employees. Job descriptions pro- 
vide an opportunity to study common duties and respon- 
sibilities in a vertical arrangement of jobs and to de- 
lineate a logical sequence. The following is an example 
of a simple job-to-job sequence : junior clerk-typist, clerk- 
typist, junior clerk-stenographer, clerk-stenographer, 
senior clerk-stenographer, and finally secretary. 
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Many companies, however, prefer to use job classifi- 
cations as guides for job sequences rather than a specific 
job-to-job arrangement. The reasoning here is that any 
one of a number of jobs in a lower classification may pro- 
vide adequate training and experience for any one of a 
number of jobs in a higher classification. This practice, 
too, allows management somewhat greater latitude in 
selection. Furthermore, to say that an employee must 
be promoted along a narrow, job-to-job channel may un- 
necessarily limit his opportunities. The following is a 
condensed example of a job classification which might be 
used in place of a specific job sequence: 


Office Manager 

Department Head 

Chief Production Clerk, Chief Credit Clerk, Chief Voucher 
Clerk, Senior Accounting Clerk, Senior Cost Clerk, Senior 
Order Clerk 


Accounts Payable Clerk, Junior Accountant, Production Clerk, 
Voucher Clerk, Stock Control Clerk, Sales Analysis Clerk, 
Senior General Clerk, Shipping Clerk 


Price Clerk, Assistant Production Clerk, Junior Order Clerk, 
Invoice Clerk, Poster, Junior Cost Clerk, Junior General 
Clerk, Junior Accounting Clerk, Junior Credit Clerk 

File Clerk, Receptionist, Utility Clerk, Clerk Trainee 


If it is the policy of a company to inform its employees 
of the jobs in various classifications and the opportunities 
for promotion, the ambitious employee may prepare him- 
self for promotion to a particular job. 


Job Classification Not a Substitute for Poor Management 


Although job classification is a tool of management, 
it does not solve all of management’s problems; nor does 
it satisfy the employee who feels that a high degree of 
efficiency earns a higher classification. Job classification 
alone will not correct poor internal organization, in- 
competent supervision, or inefficient work; and the 
classification of a job is determined by the job itself, not 
by the efficiency of the employee. 


Classroom Use of Job Classifications 


Information about job descriptions and job classifica- 
tions may be used in guidance and vocational business 
classes, especially in those of the senior year. Students 
going into business jobs will be able to adjust themselves 
more quickly and possess a better morale if they know 
that their jobs receive equal pay with others of similar 
difficulty and responsibility, and that promotions and 
pay increases are determined on an objective basis. A 
knowledge of job sequences and the kinds of jobs at 
various levels in the organization is of value to a student 
in the selection of a beginning job and as a guide in the 
preparation for advancement. 
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“The work simplification pattern provides a practical approach for the improvement of a method.” 


Work Simplification Applied to Office Management 


Work simplification is usually defined as the organized application 
of common sense to finding better and easier ways of doing work. 


By JOSEPH D. CARRABINO* 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Work simplification is usually defined as the organized 
application of common sense to finding better and easier 
ways of doing work. The terms motion study and meth- 
ods analysis are sometimes used synonymously to express 
the philosophy and techniques of work simplification 
which have the objective of getting more and better work 
done in less time and with less effort by making the most 
effective use of the manpower, materials, and equipment 
available. 

The fundamental principle behind work simplification 
is that the number of units of work that a person on 
manual operations can produce in a given time is depen- 
dent on two main factors: (a) the speed of muscular 
movements or the effort level of the worker, and (b) the 
method of doing the task. Hence, it follows, that by im- 
proving the method or motion pattern required to per- 
form a given operation it is possible to increase the out- 
put of the worker without increasing his effort level. 

Work simplification had its beginning about 1885 when 
Frank B. Gilbreth began investigations to find the ‘‘one 
best way’’ of performing the task of bricklaying. He and 
his wife Lillian M. Gilbreth pioneered in this field and 
developed many of the principles and techniques which 
are being adopted by business today at an increasingly 
rapid rate. Most of the early work in this field was done 
in industrial enterprises. 

Only in recent years have managements come to the 
realization that the office in many respects may be com- 
pared to the factory. Its management and supervision 
have comparable problems—materials, machines, person- 
nel, production, and costs. An efficient office demands 
the application of the same dynamie principles of scien- 
tific management as those required in factory administra- 
tion. The primary difference between the office and the 
factory is that materials are processed in the factory, 
whereas business papers are processed in the office. Un- 


*Mr. Carrabino is lecturer in production management in the School of 
Business Administration and research engineer in the College of Engi- 
neering at the University of California. He has had experience as a 
teacher, engineer, arbitrator, consultant, and patent advisor. His profes- 
sional affiliations include memberships in the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the Society for the Advancement of Management. 
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fortunately, the efficiency of the paper work end of busi- 
ness has not kept pace with manufacturing progress. 

To meet the pressing need for modernization in offices, 
enlightened business managements have formulated busi- 
ness policies which support the introduction of work sim- 
plification programs. Before describing the policies and 
techniques of companies which have had successful ex- 
perience with these programs it may be well to discuss 
first the more salient tools and techniques of work simpli- 
fication consisting of the work simplification pattern, the 
work distribution chart, the process chart, flow diagram, 
the man and machine chart, the operation chart, and 
the principles of motion economy. 

The work simplification pattern provides a practical 
approach or thought framework for the improvement of 
a method consisting of the following four main steps: 
Step I—Break Down the Job 

1. List all details of the job exactly as done by the present 

method. 

2. Be sure details include everything you or others do in 

using manpower, materials, and equipment. 
Step II—Question Every Detail 
1. Use these types of questions: 
Why is it necessary? 
What is its purpose? 
Where should it be done? 
When should it be done? 
Who is best qualified to do it? 
How is “The best way” to do it? 
2. Also question the materials, machines, equipment, layout, 
workplace, safety, housekeeping, and the like. 
Step I1I—Develop the New Method 

1. Eliminate unnecessary details. 

2. Combine details when practical. 

3. Rearrange for better sequence. 

4. Simplify all necessary details. 

5. Work out your ideas with others. 

6. Write up your proposed new method. 

Step IV—Apply the New Method 

1. Sell your proposal to your “boss.” 

2. Sell the new method to the employees. 
3. Get approvals from all concerned. 
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4. Put the new method to work. Use it until a better way 
is developed. 
5. Give credit where credit is due. 
The Work Distribution Chart 


The work distribution chart is basically a spread sheet 
which shows for a given period of time—usually a week— 
the type of work and the approximate time spent on each 
job by each employee in the office unit under review. This 
chart is an aid to proper distribution of work and to more 
effective utilization of labor skills on tasks for which they 
are best suited. 

When studying the completed chart the following six 
key questions should be asked: (a) What activities take 
the most time? Normally the largest total time should 
be spent on major activities. Totals should reflect the 
relative importance of the activities. (b) Is there any 
misdirected effort? Study individual tasks and times 
for unimportant or unnecessary tasks. (¢c) Are skills 
being used properly? It is wasteful to have employees 
working below their ability or working above their ability. 
(d) Are employees doing too many unrelated tasks? 
These are danger signals of waste motion, unnecessary 
fatigue and lost manpower. ‘‘Jacks-of-all-trades’’ are 
‘‘masters of none.’’ (e) Are tasks spread too thinly? 
This usually results in needless interruption, inconsis- 
tency, buck-passing, and change-over time loss, (f) Is 
work distributed evenly? Here a work count or meas- 
urement technique would be useful in minimizing areas 
of overloading or underemployment. 

The Process Chart 


The process chart is a device for recording, in a com- 
pact manner, a process as a means of better understand- 
ing it and improving it. It represents graphically in 
sequence the activities of a person, or it may show each 
succeeding step through which a part, or material, or 
a form is processed. The chart should be constructed 
only for one subject at a time. 

Usually four symbols are used in constructing process 
charts. The large circle is used to show an action or 
operation (typing a letter). A small circle is used to 
show a transportation of something (a letter carried to 
another desk). A triangle is used when something re- 
mains in one place awaiting further action (a letter in 
an outgoing box is an example of storage). A square is 
used when something is checked or verified but not 
changed (proofreading a létter is an example of an 
inspection). The process chart is an aid in finding ways 
of eliminating, combining, rearranging, and simplifying 
steps. For that reason the purpose of each detail in 
the process should be questioned. 

The Flow Diagram 


The flow diagram which is sometimes called a move- 
ment diagram portrays motion through space. It is 
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drawn on a sealed layout of the floor plan or desk so that 
the movement can be measured and viewed in proper 
relationship with the physical factors. _These charts are 
helpful in spotting backtracking, visualizing the physical 
motion involved, and locating congestions and _bottle- 
necks. i 

Movement diagrams are of two types: those showing 
paper movement and those showing employee movement. 
As the name implies, paper movement charts depict the 
successive lines of travel for a paper form. Sometimes 
process chart symbols are inserted in the lines to indi- 
cate what is taking place. - 


The Man and Machine Chart 


Although the process chart and flow diagram give 
a picture of the various steps in the process, it is often 
desirable to have a breakdown of the process or of a 
series of operations plotted against a time scale. Such 
a picture is called an activity chart. When an activity 
chart shows the relationship between the working and 
idle time of an operator.and a machine working inter- 
mittently then it is called ‘‘a man and machine chart.’’ 

The first step in eliminating unnecessary waiting time 
for the operator and for the machine is to record exactly 
when each works and what each does. Most operations 
consist of three main steps: (a) Get ready, such as put- 
ting material in the machine; (b) Do (doing the work), 
such as typing; and (c) Put away or clean-up. Empha- 
sis should be placed on increasing productivity through 
keeping the machine in operation the greatest possible 
proportion of the total time by eliminating delays and 
reducing the time for the ‘‘get ready’’ and ‘‘put away’’ 
elements rather than by attempting to increase the speed 
of the operator. 


The Operation Chart 


The operation chart (sometimes called ‘‘a left and 
right hand chart’’) is a detailed breakdown of the 
motions of one particular operator who performs only 
one of the operations shown on the process chart. Two 
symbols are commonly used. The small circle indicates 
a transportation, such as moving the hand to grasp an 
article, and the large circle denotes such actions as 
grasping, positioning, using, or releasing an article. 


Principles of Motion Economy 


The principles of motion economy form a basis or a 
body of rules which will make it possible to increase 
greatly the output of manual work with a minimum of 
fatigue. These principles relate to the use of the human 
body, the arrangement of the work place, and the de- 
sign of tools and equipment. Following are eight prin- 
ciples of motion economy which can be applied to office 
operations: (a) Activity should be located as much as 
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possible within the normal working areas for each hand. 
This is the area which is determined by an are drawn 
with a sweep of the hand across the table; (b) Tools and 
materials should be pre-positioned; (¢) Motions of the 
arms should be made in opposite and symmetrical direc- 
tions, and should be made simultaneously ; (d) Motions 
should be rhythmic and smooth flowing; (e) Two or 
more tools should be combined whenever possible; (f) 
Gravity should be used when possible; (g) There should 
be a definite and fixed place for all tools and materials; 
(h) The worker should be at ease—correct desk or work 
place height, correct type and height of chair, proper 
lighting, and the like. 

The work simplification program in most companies 
is intended to tap sources of ideas which might not other- 
wise be found. The most common practice*is to train 
all supervisory personnel in the use of the charting tech- 
niques and methods of analyzing work which the writer 
has briefly described so that they can effect improvements 
in the jobs under their supervision. Another objective 
of the training is to improve the supervisors’ attitudes 
towards change and to interest them in finding better 
methods of work. These programs are not intended 
to replace methods engineers. Complicated procedures, 
systems, and operations require the attention of these 
specialists who can devote their full time to methods. 

Many companies reward suggestions for improvements 
from people who have received work simplification train- 
ing through a suggestion awards program. The mone- 
tary savings resulting from suggestions submitted for 


consideration provide a good tangible measure of the 
effectiveness of a work simplification program. 

Some companies have found their work simplification 
training program for supervisors to be so successful 
that they have carried some of the techniques used in the 
program on down to the non-titled personnel. In almost 
all instances the degree of success of such programs is 
dependent on the support afforded by top management. 

There are two major problems to be considered in 
putting a new method into operation. They are the 
technical problem and the human problem. The techni- 
eal problem concerns itself with the practicability of the 
proposal which ultimately resolves itself into a clear 
and concise presentation of a plan. 

The human problem in making improvements is per- 
haps more important than the technical problem. Many 
technical improvements fall by the wayside because the 
people involved were not properly sold on the new ideas. 

People resist change because they resist an interrup- 
tion to their habit pattern, and because they resent criti- 
cism, Experience has indicated that one of the best 
ways of overcoming resistance to change is to bring 
people together in discussion groups so that all can par- 
ticipate in developing improved methods. The essence of 
group processes techniques lies in achieving acceptance 
of the change by the group as something which the group 
itself will do rather than something that will be done 
to it. Resistance will also be prevented to the degree 
that the changer helps the changees to develop their own 
understanding of the need for the change. 


The Significance of Office Personnel Policies 


An understanding of the social and educational significance of current 
office personnel policies will prove valuable to future employees. 


By ALBERT C. MOSSIN* 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


The practice of aggressively seeking the services of 
school-leaving youth is but one expression of the high- 
powered recruitment policy generally adopted by all 
types and sizes of business and industrial firms in their 
constant struggle to maintain adequate staffs in the 
present progressively tightening labor market. Witness 
the comparatively recent advent of bus posters, radio, 
and even television for recruitment; witness the anxious 
appeals to former employees, now married, urging them 

*Dr. Mossin is assistant professor of education at New York State 
College for Teachers. He has had extensive busines experience in retailing, 


accounting, and office management. He recently completed a national 
research study on financial security education in American Schools. 
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to return to employment; witness the almost desperate 
measures of paying new employees’ agency fees and even 
paying bonuses to employees who bring in new recruits. 
Look, too, at the high pressure want ads for office work- 
ers. Once staid and stilted, they now frequently assume 
an urgency and even a flamboyance more usually asso- 
ciated with ads for commission salesmen. 

Even the smaller companies are joining the band 
wagon. A recent survey! of 57 companies in 15 states 


1*Personal Administration in the Small Company,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 117, National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Ave., 
NW. 27; 205%, 
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“Business educators are obligated to acquaint students with personnel policies and practices.” 


typically employing from 100 to 500 persons shows the 
extent to which they have become security and welfare 
minded, to wit: 


NUMBER OF COMPANIES 
PROVIDING BENEFIT 


BENEFITS PROVIDED BY 57 
SMALL COMPANIES 


Paid vacations 57 
Group life insurance... 54 
Employee saving 41 
Paid sick leave 41 
Organized recreation program. 40 
Pension plan 30 
Health and medical services... 24 
Profit sharing plan... 17 


Deeper Educational Significance of Industry’s Welfare Policies 


It is a misjudgment, however, to regard these person- 
nel welfare practices solely as grudging reflexive adjust- 
ments by management to the pressure of the present tight 
labor market—here today and gone tomorrow should the 
pressures ease. They are undoubtedly here to stay be- 
cause together with our national and state social security 
programs they constitute a response to an age-old and 
deeply felt popular demand for an industrial and social 
structure so organized as to assure to all individuals of 
good faith the basic necessities of life. 

Certainly, business education is obligated to acquaint 
those preparing to enter business with the nature and 
operation of the personnel policies and practices under 
which they will work. Even more important than factual 
information, however, is the urgent need to point to the 
trend the welfare policies reveal and to interpret the 
deeper significance of this trend. These developments 
in company personnel welfare practices are significant 
demonstrations of the nation’s power to achieve social 
security advances within the framework of the existing 
system of private enterprise. 


Some Sources of Information on Personnel Policies 


Acquiring factual information about the nature and 
operation of personnel welfare policies presents no seri- 
ous problem for the alert business teacher. Local busi- 
ness and industrial firms, insurance brokers, insurance 
companies, and union officials can supply facts and 
pamphlets galore. Periodicals such as the Management 
Review, Personnel Journal, Office Economist, Manage- 
ment Record, Modern Industry, Modern Management, 
Economic Outlook (CIO Economie Division), Executive 
Service Bulletin (Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company), and the Monthly La- 
bor Review (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) are rich 
sources of current information on personnel policies and 
practices. The Personnel Policy Series put out by the 
National Industrial Conference Board reports and inter- 
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prets data obtained from comprehensive surveys of per- 
sonnel practices and is recommended to those who feel 
the urge to consult authentic source materials. 


Effect of Ready Employment and Management Indulgenes 
Upon Morale of Office Personnel 


The foregoing observations epitomize a wide-spread 
condition grown out of the present era of easy-to-get jobs 
and expedient indulgences by management, and indicate 
a second major problem for business education. It is 
plain that opportunity does not softly knock for the cur- 
rent business graduate—it loudly tolls. 

The composite complaint of ares managers shapes up 
somewhat as follows: 

Too many of our office employees do as little work as 
they can get away with. Oftentimes when they think 
they are not under the direct observation of a super- 
visor, and sémetimes even when they are, they carry on 
extended personal conversations with fellow employees 
or with friends over the telephone. They take too many 
rest periods and often leave the office during working 
hours to buy cigarettes and candy. They take company 
time to clean up at the end of the day, often long before 
quitting time. Absenteeism is a serious problem, many 
irresponsibility or even capriciously absenting themselves 
for comparatively unimportant personal purposes or for 
minor indispositions. They are not afraid of being fired 
because they know how difficult and expensive replace- 
ment is these days. They sometimes leave us suddenly 
upon slight provocation. Young persons just out of 
school are often promptly discouraged from putting 
forth their best efforts by the admonition of the now 
classic “eager beaver!” and are re-educated to more 
leisurely ways by group example. 

The business curriculum has long identified and de- 
scribed desirable work habits and attitudes and has em- 
phasized their importance to job security and success. 
But today such an approach may appear unrealistic be- 
cause of the wide-spread shortage of office personnel. 

The question then becomes: How can business educa- 
tion prepare students to retain school-conditioned work 
attitudes in office climates which, because of the negative 
attitudes of the older employees, may not be conducive 
to, and in fact may inflict penalties for, the exhibition of 
such attitudes? 

First, instruction can take the form of acquainting the 
student with the means employed by companies to ap- 
praise the quality of their employees’ work. A survey 
conducted by the National Industrial Conference Board 
(‘‘Personnel Practices in Factories and Offices,’’ Studies 
in Personnel Policy No. 88, 1948) disclosed that 41 per 
cent of the 324 firms — maintained merit 
rating programs. 


It is a salutary experience for students to be shown 
an actual personnel rating form, obtained preferably 
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“Students should be warned against becoming ‘itinerant’ employees.” 


from a local firm, or at least a mimeographed replica 
of one taken from the personnel literature. Such first- 
hand observation of the several factors included for rat- 
ing and class discussion and interpretation of typically 
represented personality traits, such as, “dependability,” 
‘*eooperation,’’ ‘‘initiative,’’ ‘industry,’ and ‘‘punctu- 
ality and attendance,’’ tends to exert a sobering effect. It 
ean be brought out in connection with such discussion 
that it is the prevailing policy among many firms to 
make every effort to retain well-rated office employees 
even when business conditions are bad, but, as would be 
expected, to drop poorly rated employees at the first op- 
portunity. 


Second, students should be warned against becoming 

‘‘itinerant’’ employees. This term is used by personnel 
officials in referring to individuals whose applications 
disclose frequent job changes. They try to avoid hiring 
persons with such retords.::° 


Third, students should be led to ‘see that any working 
attitude or behavior which results in decreased produc- 
tion is anti-self, anti-social, and unpatriotic. If enough 
individuals ‘‘soldier’? on the job the total of commodities 
and services oenteend is decreased. Since their salaries 
probably remain at the same level, the reduction in arti- 
éles produced causes inflation, thereby lowering the liv- 
ing standard of the individual worker as well as that 
of the nation in general and either forcing an increase 
in the cost or a curtailment in the provisions for na- 
tional defense. 


Fourth, the ethical aspect of ihe itil should re- 
ceive ample emphasis. Stealing an employer’s time is as 
wrong as stealing his money. 


SELECTED READINGS ON OFFICE 
STANDARDS AND COOPERATION 
WITH BUSINESS 


-From Business Education Forum (Vols. I-VI) 


‘* Art of Cooperation,®’? R. W. Strarreveld, Mar ’4S, p. 9. 

‘¢ Attitudes, Their-Acquisition and Modification,’’ Roger A. Hardy, 
May ’48, p. 27. 

‘“ Average Beginning Office Worker,’’ Owen Forte, May ’48, p. 32. 

‘«Businessmen Cooperate with Business Education,’’ Theodore 
Yerian, May "30, p. 9. 

‘¢Business Comment on Standards,’? Harm Harms, May ’47, p. 35. 

‘¢Business Education Needs as Indicated by Employment Office,’’ 
Clem Boling, Feb ’48, p..11. 

‘<Business Makes Recommendation to Board of Education,’’ Harm 
Harms, Dee ’47, p. 14. 

‘“Can Students Teach Teachers?’’ Harm Harms, Nov. ’47, p. 12. 

‘*Cooperation with Business,’’ Louise Henderson, Jan 752, p. 35. 

““<Cooperative Study of Business Edueation,’’ Ray G. Price, Oct 
748, p. 18. 

‘*Criteria for Selecting Equipment for the Business Department,’’ 
John E. Whiteraft; May ’50, p. 20. 
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‘“Dozen Principles for Building Better School-Business-Commun- 
ity Relationships,’’ Lester I. Sluder, Feb ’49, p. 18. 

‘“General Clerical—Essential Terminal Preparation for Business 
Graduates,’’ Irene Place, Feb 750, p. 12. 

‘Helping the Teacher to Determine Standards,’’ Erwin M. 
Keithley, May ’51, p. 9. 

‘“How Can We Effectively Develop Personal Traits for Employ- 
ability?’’ Margaret E. Flournoy, May ’50, p. 35. 

‘How Long Must We Endure Standards by Injections?’’ Mars- 
don A. Sherman, May ’49, p. 30. 

*‘How Student Organizations Can Contribute to Standards in 
Business Education,’’ Hamden L. Forkner, May ’50, p. 12. 

‘*How the Business Teacher Can Develop Better School, Business, 
and Community Relationships,’’ Clyde I. Blanchard, May 750, 
p. 14. 

‘*How to Prepare Students for the National Business Entrance 
Tests,’’ Charles B. Hicks, Mar ’52, p. 35. 

‘«Tnterpreting Standards to Pupils,’’ C. B. Hicks, Dee. 750, p. 37. 

‘‘Learning and Earning the Coop Way,’’ Mary Sullivan, Nov ’51, 
p. 33. 

‘‘Let’s Plan Our Business Experience,’’ Lester I. Sluder, May 
749, p. 14. 

‘“M’s in Management,’’ Fred E. Shelton, Jr., Apr. 751, p. 35. 

‘*Noma Studies Office Job Requirements,’’ Vera V. Green, Mar 
750, p. 36. 

‘Office Managers and Business Teachers,’’ Gale M. Dean, Nov 
"50, Dp. 37. 

‘Office Standards as Shown by a Survey of Industrial and Busi- 
ness Offices,’’ Eva E. Firra, Dee. ’48, p. 18. 

*‘Ohio High School Standards for Business Eduecation,’’ Wade 
Bash, Oct 747, p. 14. 

‘*«Perennial Survey Complaints (and What to Do About Them),’’ 

Margaret Gorbach, Apr ’49, p. 18. 

“‘Placement Services Can Help Determine Standards,’’ Philip B. 

* Ashworth, May ’50, p. 17. 

‘“Preparing the Student for Business,’’ Katharine Van Buskirk, 
May ’48, p. 29. 

‘“Production Typing Concepts,’’ Esta Ross Stuart, Jan 750, p. 27. 

**Real Meaning of Office Standards,’’ Earl P. Strong, Feb ’51, 
p. 37. 

‘‘Relation Between Office Standards and Classroom Standards,’’ 
Esta Ross Stuart, May ’49, p. 27. 

‘“Responsibilities of the Business Teacher for Determining Stan- 
dards,’’ Hulme Kinkade, May ’51, p. 15. 

‘*Responsibilities of the City Supervisor for Determining Stan- 
dards,’’ Parker Lildés, May ’51, p. 19. 

‘“Responsibilities of the Department. Head for Determining Stan- 
dards,’’ Edward H. Goldstein, May ’51, p. 17. 

‘*Responsibilities of the Secondary-School Principals for Deter- 
mining Standards,’’ E. W. Alexander, May ’51, p. 22 

‘*Responsibilities of the State Supervisors for Determining Stan- 
dards,’’ Arthur L. Walker, May ’51, p. 25. 

*“School Secretaries Tell Their Story,’’ Marian Dark and Robert 
A. Lowry, Mar. ’49, p. 18. 

‘“«Should High Schools Train Operators for Key-punech Machines?’’ 
Lloyd J. Holmen, Nov ’50, p. 33. 

**Some Ideas on Cooperative Business- Education,’’ J. Frank 
Dame and Donald J. Tate, Apr ’50, p. 35. 

‘“Standards for Beginning Office Workers,’’ Leslie J. Whale, May 
24. 

‘“Standards for Operation of Adding-Caleulating Machines,’’ 
Galen Stutsman, Mar ’51, p. 35. 

‘*Streamlining Office Methods,’’ Homer Smith, May ’48, p. 

‘*Student Teacher and Business Standards,’’ A. 
Nov. 749, p. 39. 


(Continued on page 22). 
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“The primary objective of business organization is an economic service to the public.” 


Business Policies Discovered in a Local 


Stenographic Survey 


Businessmen think in terms of production — the number of letters written 
an hour or day — rather than words a minute in typewriting and shorthand. 


By WILMOTH C. PRICE 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Business policies are ordinarily thought of as those 
established rules which govern the general functions of 
a firm to assure performance in line with desired ob- 
jectives. Nearly as important to the efficiency of a 
business are the departmental or functional policies, 
many of which prescribe practices that specifically affect 
the office worker. 

If business teachers want to know about the practices 
in effect in local offices, the only efficient method of find- 
ing out is through a local survey. To show how the local 
survey can reveal policies in operation, a report of an 
occupational study of stenography made in the Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul follows. The princi- 
pal objective of the study was to determine the need for 
curriculum changes in high school by ascertaining: (a) 
the various types of duties which stenographers perform 
in local business offices; (b) the standards and require- 
ments established by firms relative to office skills, con- 
duct, and personality traits of stenographie workers ; and 
(ec) the major criticisms employers make of beginning 
stenographers and their suggestions for improving the 
local high school training in that area. 

The study was conducted by a combination of the per- 
sonal interview and questionnaire methods. Employers 
in sixty-seven firms returned the completed question- 
naire. Sixteen employers were contacted by personal in- 
terviews, These interviews furnished a valuable supple- 
ment to the information obtained from the question- 
naires. The survey covered the work of 2,430 stenogra- 
phers and secretaries in local firms. 


Differing Policies 


The Twin City survey reveals that policies in relation 
to stenographie work vary considerably from office to 
office. In some respects this places a limitation upon the 


*Mr. Price is a teaching assistant in business education and social studies 
advisor in the College of Education at the University of Minnesota. He 
had 13 years of teaching, business, and military experience prior to enroll- 
ing at the University of Minnesota where he is currently working toward 
the Ph.D. 
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use which can be made of the results. However, some 
practices common to large and small firms have been 
identified. Offices having less than 20 stenographers were 
classified as small and those with more than 20 stenogra- 
phers as large. The following findings relate to these 
two groups: 

1. Small firms were inclined to hire experienced people in 
more cases than were large firms. 

2. In small firms the worker has less supervision and more 
responsibility from the start. 

3. In small firms stenographers have more of a variety of 
duties than in large firms—for example, they operate 
more machines such as the telephone, switchboard, and 
cash register. 

4. In large firms the workers specialize more, spending 

more of their time on actual dictation and transerip- 
tion. 

5. In large firms stenographers usually take dictation from 
one or two persons, while in the small firms they take 
dictation from many more people (as many as 25). 


The foregoing policies are important to a prospective 
worker. He should keep them in mind when selecting a 
firm to which to apply for employment. They are con- 
ditions which affect the success of a beginning worker. 

These policies, though not usually thought of as poli- 
cies by the employer, are vital to business teachers who 
attempt to prepare students for duties which they will 
perform on the job. 


Duties Performed 


Employers were asked to indicate the approximate 
proportion of the stenographer’s typical working day 
spent in the performance of various duties. The follow- 
ing percentages give some indication of the relative im- 
portance of different duties from the standpoint of the 
time involved : 


Dictation and Transcription 42.35% 
Other Typewriting 21.60% 
Record Keeping 7.35% 
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“Policies should be considered in determining content of courses and methods of teaching.” 


Filing 7.15% 
Compiling Data for Reports 5.15% 
Handling Mail 4.9 % 
Operating Office Machines 

(excluding typewriter) 2.7 % 
Miscellaneous Clerical Duties.» 8.8 % 


As the above divisions represent policy in regard to ste- 
nographers’ duties in a number of firms in the Twin 
Cities, they should help local business teachers to select 
appropriate learning experiences. 

With the exception of the typewriter, stenographers 
operate the adding machine more frequently than any 
other office machine. Other machines frequently used by 
such workers are (in order of frequency of use) : ealeula- 
tors, voice-writing machines, mimeograph, teletype, ditto, 
addressograph, and bookkeeping machines. 


Ways of Performing Stenographic Duties 


The following policies indicate ways in which steno- 
graphic duties are performed in offices. These policies 
should be considered in determining content of courses 
and methods of teaching. 


1. Stenographers frequently compose letters, particularly 
in regard to routine matters. 

2. Almost all stenographers perform duties involving oral 
communication. They answer the. telephone, act as re- 
ceptionists, and deal with customers. 

2. The majority of stenographie workers take dictation 
from a number of persons. 

4. Most stenographers occasionally work under unusual 
conditions, such as taking dictation over the telephone, 
taking notes at board meetings, working under pressure, 


and the like. 
5. The type of material most frequently dictated is “short 


letters, general in nature.” 


Standards and Requirements 


In this study, it was difficult to obtain any statements 
of policy relative to speed and accuracy in typewriting 
and shorthand which firms require when hiring stenog- 
raphers, There appears to be some reasonable basis for 
that reaction. Businessmen think in terms of production 
—the number of letters written an hour or a day—rather 
than words a minute in typewriting or shorthand. In 
general they appear to be more concerned with accuracy 
than with speed. 

The five most important personality traits which em- 
ployers say a good stenographer should possess are: de- 
pendability, cooperativeness, initiative, industry, and 
courtesy. These five traits are criteria which the em- 
ployer uses to judge the personality adjustment of the 
new worker to the office situation. 

In judging applicants for employment, a good deal of 
emphasis is placed on general appearance. This is true 
in spite of the fact that many tests and other objective 
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measures are available with which to evaluate applicants. 
Because this policy is in existence, it means that the best 
potential worker will not always get the job. Therefore, 
the importance of general appearance must be recognized. 


Recommendations 


On the basis of the foregoing information regarding 
practices in offices, a number of recommendations can be 
made. If followed, these recommendations should bring 
stenographie training into closer uniformity with the 
present needs of business. 

1. Work experience should be provided for all stu- 

dents enrolled in the stenography course. 

2. Higher standards of speed and accuracy in type- 
writing and shorthand should be maintained. With 
regard to work turned in by students, it is desirable 
for the classroom teacher to require the same de- 
gree of accuracy, neatness, and promptness, as that 
maintained by business offices. Businessmen want 
100 per cent accuracy on the letter that is to be 
mailed—not 75 or 95 per cent accuracy. 

3. Stenographers should be able to operate the adding 
machine, calculator, and the mimeograph or other 
duplicating machine. They should also have some 
experience with voice-writing machines and some 
training in record keeping and filing. 

4. Emphasis in stenographic classes should be upon 
more practice in composing letters and memoranda, 
quantity production, dictation of short letters 
which are general in nature, and dictation by a 
number of different people. 

5. The policy of cooperation between business and 
the schools is the only way to keep abreast of the 
changing nature of various business occupations. 


Selected Readings 
(Continued from page 20) 


‘‘Summer Assignments: Employment in a Large Office,’’ Harry 
Huffman, May ’49, p. 37. 

““Summer Secretary,’’ Mary A. Horan, Jan 749, p. 18. 

‘Standards, Teach Acceptance or Curiosity,’’ Charles B. Hicks, 
May ’51, p. 10. 

‘“Teachers Should Meet Performance Standards,’’ S. J. Wanous, 
May ’51, p. 11. 

‘*Teaching the Letter of Application,’’ Ruth L. Bradish, Dee ’51, 
p. 33. 

“‘The Office Worker—Underpaid or Not?’’ Allen H. Davis, Oct 
51, p. 48. 

‘«Tips to the Beginning Secretarial Worker,’’ Angelo B. Amato, 
Nov. ’48, p. 18. 

“‘Use Made by Schools and Business of the 1948 National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests,’’ Paul S. Lomax, May ’49, p. 35. 

‘*Valid Standards From the Local Survey,’’ Vernon V. Payne 
and Lillian E. Rogers, Feb. 752, p. 33. 

“*Value of Professional Relations Between NOMA and UBEA 
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“Your students come in contact with business policies sooner than you may think.” 


How to Teach Business Policies 


The acquaintanceship in building an appreciation of the necessity 
for business policies is an obligation of the business teacher. 


By ARNOLD E. SCHNEIDER* 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Your students will come in contact with ‘‘business 
policies’? sooner than you think. In fact, when June 
rolls around and your 1952 graduates head for the 
office, the factory, the store, or the mill, business poli- 
cies will loom before them in all their majestic aloofness. 
Mr. Personnel Manager will say, ‘‘Our policy is to start 
all new employees at $38.50 a week.’’ He may even 
say, ‘‘Our policy is to start all office girls as messengers, 
even though they may be slated for secretarial posi- 
tions.”’ 

This is only the beginning. The neophyte worker has 
to become familiar with a host of ‘‘policies.’’ He or she 
will run into policies governing wages, hours, vacations, 
telephone use, medical help, office etiquette, overtime, 
merit rating, tardiness, absenteeism, lunch periods, pro- 
motions, merit rating, time sheets, supervisory chain of 
command, and a multitude of other regulations. The 
larger the organization or business firm, the more policy 
regulations will be found in force. Conversely, the 
smaller the organization, the fewer regulations or policies 
will be in force. This simple statement of size as a fac- 
tor in the establishment of policies leads to a basic 
fallacy which makes it difficult to appreciate the need 
for getting across the concept that Policies exist in every 
type of organization whether it be a business, service, 
governmental, industrial, or educational organization. 

Large organizations must of necessity establish writ- 
ten rules regulating their daily operations. Someone 
has to make the rules under which everyone will fune- 
tion. These rules help to insure fair and equitable treat- 
ment to all employees. Because small business firms give 
the employer the opportunity to supervise directly, we 
often fall into the error of thinking that no policies are 
in existence. This is not true. If a firm has only one 
employee, or even none at all, policies are nevertheless 
in force; for example, what the hours of business will 
be or whether or not personal checks will be cashed. 

Human beings resent direct authority and ‘‘rules 


and regulation’’ supervision. Students entering business _ 


are apt to be nettled at the seeming myriad of regula- 
*Dr. Schneider is head of the Department of Business Stifdies at Western 


Michigan College. --In 1948 he won the Delta Pi Epsilon National Researeh 
Award. 
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tions which govern what they can or cannot do. It is 
the job of the school to orientate them to the facts of 
life as they will find them in the business world. At 
first glance this seems to be quite’a large order. How- 
ever, it is not as difficult as it may seem. For one thing, 
students are better acquainted with policies than the in- 
structor may suspect. In fact, they have been living 
with policies most of their lives. We can use this past 
acquaintanceship in building an appreciation of the 
whys and necessity for business policies in the everyday 
work-world into which they are soon to enter. Here are 
a number of devices or methods which may be used in a 
classroom situation to develop an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of business policies. 


Devices for Teaching Business Policy 


Preparation of a List of Policies. Have each student 
prepare a list of policies which he has already encoun- 
tered in business. Give the student helpful hints as to 
the direction of his thinking with suggestions of the 
following nature: 

1. What happens when you do not return a book on 

time to the library? How does the library enforce 
this policy? 

2. Will all stores accept returned merchandise after 

the customer has taken it home? 

3. What policies are in force in regard to the guaran- 

tee on a new car? 
The questions listed are intended to help make the stu- 
dent aware of the great number of policies in force in 
the many aspects of his daily living. 

Determining the Reasons for Policies. When the lists 
have been turned in, have a committee of students go 
over them to find out if they can write down the rea- 
son for the policy. For what reason do they think that 
the policy was put into force by the agency that made 
the rule. For example: 

REASON 
So that people will return books on 
time. Purpose: So that everyone 


will have an equal chance to use 
books. 


Po.icy 
Library Fines 
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“Policy education is an important phase of the policy problem.” 


No Returns of 
Merchandise 


So that customers will not return 
items purchased. Purpose: To keep 


down the cost of doing business. 


Cash Sales Only 


To get paid right away. Purpose: 


To keep costs down by not having 
to put into force bookkeeping sys- 
tem for accounts receivable. 


30-Day Parts 
Guarantee 


To make sure that the customer has 
a machine free from defects. Pur- 


pose: To develop goodwill and eus- 
tomer acceptance of a product. 


Determining the Why of Policies. Have the class de- 


velop the 


why’’ of policies. Draw the class out with 


leading questions and write the responses on the board. 


For example: 


QUESTION 

Why do you think that 
firms have employees punch 
time clocks? 

Why should all beginning 
employees get the same start- 
ing salaries when some are 
smarter than others? 


Why can’t I take time out 
to go shopping when I catch 
up on my work? 


PRINCIPLE 

In order to treat all em- 
ployees fairly and to main- 
tain control. 

The company must deter- 
mine for itself the potential 
of the new employee. Any 
other rule would lead to dis- 
crimination. 

Policies are made to fit all 
employees, and discrimination 
will bring resentment from 
the other employees. 


Principles of Policy Formation. Using the three pre- 


business firms and has been given such names as ‘‘Co- 
operative Council,’’ ‘‘Middle Management Council,”’ 
‘*‘Management-Labor Meetings’’ and others. Your stu- 
dent can plan out an activity such as publishing a school 
magazine, This activity need not be undertaken; it may 
merely be a proposed course of action. 


Use of Employee Manuals. Most firms now have em- 
ployee manuals. These manuals are in fact a sugarcoated 
presentation of the policies governing the employee. 
Have one of the students bring in an employees’ manual 
or, if this is not possible, write to a fairly large firm in 
a nearby city and ask them to furnish you with their 
office employees’ manual. They will gladly do so because 
the manual is generally a favorable presentation of the 
company and helps to build good will as well as recruit 
new employees. It might be advisable to get more than 
one manual, After the manual has been obtained, make 
a list of the policies stated in the manual. Discuss each 
of these policies with the class. Explain the purpose and 
need for each policy, for example: 


Pouicy 
Hours: 8:00 to Noon 
1:00 to 5 P. M. 
Overtime: Time and one-half 
for overtime hours or equiva- 
lent time off. 


Tardiness: Must be excused 


PURPOSE 
Regularity for all. 


To pay for necessary addi- 
tional work. To request that 
work load be shifted. 


To control continued lateness. 


vious steps as motivation devices, the teacher can now 
nail down the basic principles that govern all policy 
making and policy decisions. These are: 


1. To establish rules and regulations which will apply to 
all employees equally. 

2. To administer the intent of the regulations fairly. : 

3. To give to supervisors written instructions so that they 
might apply the rules and regulations fairly and to the 
best of their ability. 

4. To standardize the rights, privileges, and duties of all 
people in the organization so that each will be treated 
equally. 

5. To prevent variations which will cause disturbances 
either on the part of the public or the employees of a 
company. 

6. To earry out the wishes and thinking of the top man- 
agement. 

7. To provide a means or device whereby the original plan- 
ning and thinking ean be evaluated. 

8. To give the employee a definite pattern to follow and to 
which to adhere. 

9. To provide a means so that employees will know to whom 
they are responsible. 

10. To provide a means so that each employee will know his 
own duties and functions. 


Development of Policies through Group Activity. This 
is, in fact, a major step in the learning process for demo- 
eratic action. It is rapidly being adopted by various 
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by department head. 


Relief Period: 15 Minutes in 
Morning; 15 Minutes in Af- 
ternoon. 


To establish definite limits for 
relief periods. 


Use of a Personnel Manager or Company Executive. 
This is a device which is very well known yet oddly 
enough used very sparingly. It is easy to get outstand- 
ing personnel managers or office executives to visit the 
classroom to talk about their company policies. 


Preparation of Policy Scrapbooks. Have students pre- 
pare scrapbooks on newspaper and magazine articles 
which have to do with the establishment and execution 
of business policies. Have the students write a line or 
two explaining why they took the particular article or 
advertisement out of the magazine or newspaper and 
how it illustrates the use of policies in business, 

Business policies, like other business terminology such 
as quality control, product design, production control, 
market research, and process engineering have unfortu- 
nately assumed too technical a meaning for the average 
classroom. This is not desirable. With the use of the 
devices explained in this article, students should be able 
to familiarize themselves with the reasonableness and 
necessity for business policies as a means for directing 
the operations of their everyday business lives. 
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are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
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THE CURRENT STENOGRAPHIC SHORTAGE 


Contributed by June E. Ayers, Administrative Assistant, 
Division of Personnel Administration, Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, Washington, D. C. 


The stenographie shortage has been so widely publi- 
cized that one would think that more and more high 
school students would study stenography. However, the 
ease with which they can obtain other kinds of positions 
not requiring a specialized skill apparently has had the 
effect of diminishing, in their minds, the importance of 
shorthand. They find that it is a time-consuming proj- 
ect, requiring longer class periods and more hours of 
home work than many high school subjects. 

A number of high school graduates who were applying 
for positions as typists were asked by the writer why 
they had not studied shorthand, The usual reply was 
that they did not have time for the home work required 
and that their friends or sister had obtained good posi- 
tions not requiring shorthand skill. This is not to say 
that every high school student should aspire to become a 
stenographer, for there are many necessary aptitudes 
and traits which determine whether one has a reasonably. 
good chance of being successful in the secretarial field. 
But, by lowering the standards for employment, and by 
eliminating the premium that was once placed on the 
stenographer’s salary, stenographic work has tended to 
lose status. As pointed out in a recent issue of American 
Business, ‘‘Formerly most women in business offices 
were stenographers. Today there are so many other 
clerical jobs available, requiring little or no experience 
or special preparation that many women believe it is 
hardly worth while to learn such skills as shorthand. 
And a look at the difference between average salaries 
paid to typists and to stenographers—$1.87 a week, ac- 
cording to a table of comparison-—would confirm their 
belief.’”! 


1French, Marilyn, ‘““‘How to Beat the Stenog Shortage,” American Busi- 
ness, Jan. 1952. p. 36. 
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Businesses are devising various-means to combat the 
stenographic shortage—work simplification, use of voice- 
writing machines, and ‘the automatic typewriter which 
runs on a prepunched roll resembling a player-piano roll. 
However, in spite of all the mechanical devices, there are 
some things that a machine cannot do, and fortunately 
there will always be a need for stenographers. Fortu- 
nately, because it is one occupation that has provided the 
springboard into successful careers for many men and 
women. Therefore, instead of thinking in terms of ways 
to eliminate the need for stenographers, it seems more 
productive to consider methods to help the beginning 
stenographer. 


During the summer of 1951 one of the Federal agen- 
cies employed a number of inexperienced stenographers 
on a temporary basis. The purpose of this program was 
two-fold. First, there was a need to provide additional 
stenographic help during the summer vacation period; 
secondly, it was an attempt ‘‘to groom’’ stenographers 
for future permanent employment. The stenographers 
employed were either high school seniors who were plan- 
ning to enter college in the fall, or high school juniors 
who had acquired some stenographic training in school. 
No formalized orientation or training program was 
planned for this group. 


At the end of this summer program, each supervisor 
gave a report on the work performance of the employee, 
together with a recommendation concerning future re- 
employment. Each employee was interviewed in the per- 
sonnel office to see how she felt aboyt her progress and 
whether she would be interested in being reemployed by 
the agency. For the most part, these employees felt it 
had been a very worth while experience. They all men- 
tioned how different it was from what they had expected 
and how different from classroom procedure. While 
these girls were very personable, sincere, and enthusi- 
astic, many shortcomings were reported by the super- 
visors. Some of these had to do with the lack of office 
judgment and other personal traits. 

(Gontinued on page 35) 
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TYPEWRITING 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by Robert W. Blume, Purcell High School, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Typewriting is an elective subject at our school. There- 
fore, freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors are in 
the same class. As a result, the individual differences of 
the pupils are very pronounced—their physical develop- 
ment creates a problem. We have pupils who have not 
yet reached the adolescent stage, whose fingers are nim- 
ble, but whose minds are very immature; pupils who are 
in the ‘‘awkward stage,’’ where there seems to be no 
coordination between mind and muscle; and others who 
have matured, with fingers and minds in perfect condi- 
tion. Providing for this wide difference in abilities is the 
problem which faces the teacher from the beginning of 
the school year and which remains with him until the 
end. 

The typewriting room accommodates forty-two pupils. 
It is large and can be ventilated very easily. It has a 
sound-proof ceiling and a double bank of fluorescent 
lights extending the entire length of the room. Instead 
of individual desks, long tables accommodate three 
pupils. The height of these tables ranges from 26 to 30 
inches. Perhaps this is not ideal, but we make the best 
of the situation. 

When the pupils enter the typewriting room the first 
day of school, they are permitted to choose their own 
places. Without fail, they elect to sit beside one of their 
friends even though the desk is uncomfortable. Never- 
theless, they are provided paper and all begin operating 
the typewriter immediately. While the boys and girls 
are amusing themselves with the ‘‘two-finger’’ system, 
some of the pupils are asked to change to desks which 
will be more comfortable. (If possible, those who are 
friends are allowed to remain seated next to each other 
because later this factor can be used as a motivating de- 
vice.) Occasionally, there are a few exceptionally large 
pupils who cannot sit comfortably even at the highest 
table. Whenever this occurs, they are seated tempo- 
rarily at the highest tables which are adjusted later. 
(This is accomplished by adding blocks under the legs 
of these tables.) Seating the pupils comfortably and 
securing the roll consume most of the first class period. 

As the keyboard is covered, each day new reaches are 
explained and demonstrated. After the pupils have been 
drilled on the new material, they work on the skill build- 
ing exercises. While the pupils are doing the exercises. 
the teacher circulates through the class so that he can 
observe the techniques of the pupils, aiding those who 
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are having difficulties and correcting those using the 
wrong techniques. At the same time, it affords him 
an opportunity to make appropriate comments and 
speak words of encouragement to each pupil. It is at 
this stage that the pupil must be made to realize that 
the teacher is a friend and a guide to all, not a task- 
master. This mind-set will pay dividends later on when 
the boys and girls may become discouraged and lose in- 
terest in their work. When such eases arise, the pupil 
knows that he can approach the teacher with confidence 
in his willingness to assist with the difficulties encoun- 
tered. 

After the first six-weeks period, a mimeographed 
sheet is distributed to each pupil. This sheet contains 
the minimum essentials that must be completed by the 
slow pupils and is so arranged that ample time is allot- 
ted for retarded individuals to master these minimum 
requirements and to proceed to the next unit with con- 
fidence and understanding. For the average pupil, in 
addition to performing the minimum requirements, 
there are additional tasks in the unit. For the bright 
pupil, in addition to performing the minimum require- 
ments, there are additional tasks and materials of en- 
riching character added to those already mentioned. 

Following is a sample of what might be expected of 
the pupils while working on the unit dealing with out- 
lines and themes. The slow pupil is required to copy 
the history outline and theme from the textbook. The 
average pupil is also asked to type an outline which he 
brought from his history class and a theme that he had 
written in his English class. Then, the bright pupil is 
asked to construct an outline from one of the chapters of 
his history book, and also compose a theme on his type- 
writer. 

According to Blackstone and Smith, the results ob- 
tained from using such variable assignments are: 


‘*1. At the beginning of each unit all pupils start at 
the same time. The necessary stimulations and ex- 
planations may therefore be made at one time. 


‘*2. The various requirements for the different grades 
may be explained. 


**3. The class starts to work on a unit and continues 
on this unit until the poorest finishes the requirements. ’’! 


While the slow pupils are finishing the minimum 
essentials, the average pupils have completed these and 
are striving to complete the added tasks of the same unit. 


(Continued on page 35) 
1E. G. Blackstone, and Sofrona Smith, Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting, Prentice-Heil, Inc., New York, p. 263. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
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The following letter and questionnaire were sent to 


SPEEDING UP BOOKKEEPING AND 
the 82 colleges: 


ACCOUNTING INSTRUCTION 


IN COLLEGE 


Contributed by Loyce Adams, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Texas 


A number of writers in recent months have felt that 
there should be some departure from the traditional ap- 
proach and methods of teaching bookkeeping. With 
war conditions again making it necessary to supply re- 
placements for office workers who are entering military 
service, the subject comes up with renewed impetus. 

One argument is that there should be more of the 
actual work conditions reproduced in the classroom, or 
that students should have work-experience while getting 
classroom theory. The young people who go into war- 
time work will find that their ‘‘traditional’’ bookkeeping 
and accounting did not give them the preparation to 
meet industry’s demands for clerical workers, machine 
operators, and the like. 

During World War II, very few young men were 
left in classes from 1942 to 1945. If young men had 
college education at all it was usually limited to a year 
of work, Anything that would help them do either 
clerical or bookkeeping work, in service or in industry, 
had to be crowded into one year. 

On the other side of the picture, colleges are reluctant 
to ‘‘lower’’ standards. The traditional course is a stan- 
dard course that gives the foundation work for students 
who wish to go on to careers in accounting, or it is a 
background course for advanced business courses. These 
students do not aim at clerical or posting machine work. 
However, the fact should not be overlooked that the 
students who expect to prepare for accounting work 
now probably will not get to practice until another war 
situation is over. If they prepare for clerical jobs in 
service or in industry, they can return from these jobs 
when the emergency is over and take the courses neces- 
sary to prepare them for careers in accounting or audi- 
ting. This is what the veterans of World War IT had 
to do. 


What Do the Colleges Think? 


To find out what the colleges of Texas think about 
this question a survey was made during December, 1950. 
Eighty-two questionnaires were sent to junior and senior 
colleges in the state (44 junior colleges, 38 senior col- 
leges). Replies were received from 29 junior colleges 
and 30 senior colleges. Two of the junior colleges re- 
plying had been discontinued and one was a liberal arts 
college only. 
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“Improvement of Instruction Suggested by Industrial 
Mobilization” is the current theme for the Forum’s Book- 
keeping and Accounting Services Section. I have ‘been 
asked to prepare a manuscript on, “Speeding Up Book- 
keeping and Accounting Instruction in College.” The 
questionnaire is an attempt to find out what Texas 
Colleges are doing to “speed-up” instruction or to meet 
the need for people trained in bookkeeping. 

Please take a few minutes to check the following 
questions and use the addressed envelope to return this 
sheet. No names will be mentioned in the report. A 
result of the study will be sent to you if you wish to 
have a copy. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
S indicates senior college summary 
J indicctes junior college summary 
Yes No 
1. Do you have a course in machine 7S 238 
accounting? 
2. If you have such a course 
(a) Do you own your own ma- 7S 
chines? 5d 
(b) Do you get industry co- 
operation so that students 
may use machines in on-the- 
job training along’ with 78 
regular class work? 3d 27 
3. Do you seek industry cooperation 
in any way so that students may 
get part-time theory and part- 158 13S* 
time practical experience? 12J 14J 
4. Is there any provision for intern- 
ship programs in which students 
work in industry during the sum- 
mer, say from July 15 to Sep- 
tember 15, so that a company 
may look over a student and de- 
eide whether or not he would 
make a good permanent employee 
after completing his training, and 
to give the student a chance to 
learn from a_ practical stand- 4S 248* 
point? 
Do you have a course in book- 10S 20S 
keeping on the freshman level? 18J 83 
6. Do you have separate courses for 
beginners? (Those with no book- 
keeping in high school or else- 
where and those with previously 
acquired bookkeeping knowledge 
and skill). 6J 
7. If you do divide students accord- 
ing to whether they have had 
bookkeeping or not, do you also 
have a testing program to deter- 


(Continued on page 36) 


*Two senior colleges did not check either “yes” or ‘‘no.” 
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MODERN TEACHING AIDS 


AIDS FOR THE INSTRUCTOR OF THE 
LEGAL SECRETARY 


Contributed by Elizabeth Pelz, Edison Technical School, 
Seattle, Washington 


‘‘Do you have a stenographer prepared to do legal 
work ?’’ is a question that comes frequently to the place- 
ment desks of secondary schools and colleges. Fortunate 
is the school that can answer ‘‘Yes’’ to the question, 
because legal work is a specialized field in which the 
demand for secretaries in many cities and towns exceeds 
the supply. 


Qualifications of the Legal Secretary 


Qualifications for legal secretaries are high, because 
important responsibilities are placed upon them. A 
study! made in cooperation with the Los Angeles chapter 
of the Legal Secretaries Association indicated that the 
secretaries themselves ranked accuracy and dependabil- 
ity as the personality traits most essential in their work. 
Closely following, in order of importance, were loyalty, 
initiative, attention to detail, interest in work, discreet- 
ness, neatness, ability to deal pleasantly with the public, 
self-control, tact, courtesy, foresight, and patience. 

Regarding skill requirements, the study showed that 
nearly sixty per cent of the Iegal secretaries were re- 
quired to take shorthand dictation at a rate between 120 


and 140 words a minute; that a transcription rate of 30 


words or more a minute was expected; and that a 
straight-copy typewriting speed of 70 words a minute 
was desirable. 


A Short Course 


Students with better-than-average ability can acquire 
in 12-18 weeks a knowledge of legal forms and proce- 
dures, if they have had a basic secretarial course in type- 
writing, shorthand, business English, business law, filing, 
and bookkeeping. It is well for them to attain a dicta- 
tion speed of 100 words a minute, and a straight-copy 
typing rate of at least 50 words a minute before com- 
mencing a specialized course in legal typewriting. A 
two-hour period is desirable, if the class schedule permits 
it. The materials covered in the course are admirably 
adapted to the senior high school or college level. 


Teaching Materials 


Legal typewriting may be divided into four general 
classifications: (1) legal papers commonly used in busi- 
ness, such as deeds, mortgages, leases, and contracts; 


1James Maxwell Barclay, 4 Study to Determine the Duties of the Legal 
Secretary. University of Southern California, 1949. 
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(2) wills and probate procedures; (3) court papers 
drawn up by the attorneys in a lawsuit, known as plead- 
ings; and (4) court reporting. 

These various legal papers, adapted from actual cases 
drawn from attorneys’ files, constitute the laboratory 
materials for the course. It is a good plan to give the 
learner a generous amount of practice in both the 
printed legal forms and the attorney’s dictated forms. 

In recent years there has been a noticeable trend 
toward the simplification of legal documents. The ver- 
bose phraseology of former years is being eliminated 
gradually by the vounger attorneys and is being replaced 
by simpler phrases and sentences. 


Suggestions for a Legal Typewriting Assignment 


The pattern presented, with adaptations, may be used 
for other instructional assignments for persons preparing 
to become legal secretaries. General instructions for 
typing a legal instrument are given in the following 
paragraphs. It is assumed that the student has had 
instruction in business law as part of the basic secre- 
tarial course and is familiar with common legal terms. 
If he does not understand the terms clearly, they should 
be defined and discussed in connection with the presenta- 
tion of the various legal papers and procedures. 


A Typical Assignment Based on Preparing a Lease 


Typewriting Drill. Practice each of the following 
lines until you can type the words easily. 
veasé, lessor, lessee, agreements, hereinafter, situated, 
occupancy, legal instruments, terms and conditions, 
demises, acknowledgment, corporation, in consideration 
of, calendar 

Definition. A lease is a contract by which one conveys 
lands, buildings, or other property to another for a spe- 
cified time in consideration of rent or other recompense. 
The person who conveys such property is termed the 
“‘lessor,’’ and the person to whom they are conveyed is 
the “‘lessee.’’ A lease of more than one year must be in 
writing. 

Carbon Copies. An original and two copies should be 
ilade: the original copy for the lessor (the owner), one 
carbon copy for the lessee (the tenant), and one carbon 
for the attorney’s files. 

Printed Forms. Many business papers, such as leases, 
deeds, and mortgages, may be typed on standardized, 
printed forms which require only the insertion of neces- 
sary information. These forms save time and are easy 
to use. They may be purchased at an office supply store 
for a nominal price. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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PERSONAL QUALITIES FOR SUCCESSFUL 
CLERICAL WORKERS 


Contributed by Lynn Litterly, Moweaqua High School, 
Moweaqua, Illinois 


It is said, ‘‘Ask a teacher a question and she turns 
to a book for the answer.’’ The pertinent question of 
how we are to prepare students to meet the needs of 
business faces every business teacher today. To reply, 
we beat a quick retreat to books to seek the answer. As 
a first step, we judge our school offerings by contrasting 
them with the course content of a state syllabus or a 
prescribed curriculum. If we meet these suggested 
standards, we seem to think we are 90 per cent foolproof. 
It would seem more plausible to find our answer by 
going directly to the people who know something about 
the problem—the businessman. Here is the on-the-spot 
answer as to what deficiencies need be corrected if we 
are to prepare employable students who meet business 
requirements. 

The importance of a close liaison between business and 
school cannot be over-emphasized. For some time, busi- 
ness teachers have known the value of surveying business 
to learn where the weaknesses of our students are most 
evident. These surveys have given rather consistent 
conclusions so that we may group these deficiencies into 
two major areas: (a) skill, and (b) personal qualities. 

Many recent articles have pointed out the noticeably 
recurring skill deficiencies in the areas of spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation and arithmetic. Teachers have already 
begun to give needed remedial drill in these principles. 
At the same time, we are pointing out to the student 
how these knpwledges apply in business to office situa- 
tions. He is beginning to understand his need for skill 
along these lines if he is to be employable. 

The second area of employee deficiencies, that of per- 
sonal qualities, now seems to be the major area of dis- 
content among businessmen. A majority of businessmen 
today are quick to name poor personal qualities as their 
biggest personnel problem. As one employer said, ‘‘It is 
a matter of poor morale.’’ This ‘‘poor morale’’ refers 
to the way the work is being done and how employees 
feel about their job. Our problem, then, is to direct our 
efforts toward helping the student build those qualities 
which will improve his working morale. 

Business suggests definite goals toward which we may 
work to help students acquire an ‘‘employable person- 
ality.’’ The personal qualities ‘given here are the ones 
most often lacking in the newly employed high school 
graduate or would contribute most highly to his success 
if he possesses them. 
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Social Adjustment Within the Work Group. A team 
work spirit of cooperation with fellow workers produces 
the maximum results. The office is not a ‘‘one-man 
show.’’ It is the combined effort of each worker per- 
forming his specifie assigned duty that makes a success- 
ful day’s work. 

Stick-to-itiveness. Students must be impressed with 
the knowledge that business demands production on the 
job as a requirement for promotion. Production must be 
on a level of speed, accuracy, and efficiency which will 
utilize the employee’s maximum ability. A particular 
assigned task may seem monotonous at the time, but it 
is persistence and perseverance that indicate to a super- 
visor a worker’s advancement possibilities. 

Initiative. Business is not static. It is constantly look- 
ing for new ideas to increase efficiency on the job. An 
employee who is able to contribute constructive new 
ideas for job performance shows promise to the com- 
pany. A job is exactly what the employee makes of it 
for himself. Each employee really works for himself. 

Flexibility. Willingness to learn to perform duties 
other than those assigned to him in his daily routine 
makes the employee valuable. The worker who will 
utilize his free time after his own job is finished to learn 
other jobs than those regularly assigned to him will find 
his versatility rewarded. The ‘‘jack-of-all-trades’’ able 
to pinch-hit on many jobs becomes a handy fixture to 
any office. 

Humility. There should be a willingness to perform 
all duties encountered in the course of a day without 
looking upon menial tasks as delegated to the lowest 
grade clerk on the job. Advancement to a higher level 
job should never bring a reticence to perform routine 
clerical work. (Continued on next page) 


This summer . . . combine 


EDUCATION with RELAXATION 
University of Denver 


College of Business Administration 
Professional Courses for Business Teachers 
MBA Degree (Thesis optional) 

Planned recreational program for all students 
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Kducation, Economics, Building Industry, Finance and Banking, Production Manage- 
ment, Insurance, Marketing and Salesmanship, Personnel and Industrial Relations, 
Research and Statistics, Retailing, Public Administration, Secretarial Science. 


TWO REGULAR TERMS: June 25 - July 25; July 28 - August 22 
2-Week Courses: June 23 - July 9; July 10 - July 23; July 24 - August 6 
Write EARL G. NICKS, Coll. of Business Admin., Univ. of Denver, Denver 2, Colo. 
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Willingness to Wait. It takes patience to realize that 
new jobs cannot be made in order to give promotional 
status. An employee should learn that his supervisor is 
not intentionally withholding a raise or promotion. Lack 
at the time of other workers to replace him on his present 
job is often the cause for such a delay. Feelings of 
personal dislike on the part of the supervisor, or of the 
supervisor’s not knowing the employee’s proficiency are 
usually not the cause for delays in advancement. 

Intelligence and Education to Think for Himself. Not 
to know is understandable, but not to know where to 
look to find an answer is pathetic. The proper use of 
reference books is important. The employee’s ability to 
think for himself and to make decisions in business 
situations he encounters are invaluable. 


Conclusions 


We are taking concrete steps to develop the skill area 
in business classes. The other problem area of personal 
quality development for students is not being attacked 
with the same effort, yet business points this out as the 


problem area. This area can be successfully approached 
in our classroom experiences. 

The very nature of the organization of the general 
clerical class along office lines is such that practice of 
these qualities listed as desirable is ever-present in the 
learning situation. 

The cooperation between students and teachers should 
exemplify good adjustment. The varied class offering 
set up to account for individual differences give students 
opportunity to exercise initiative, intelligence, and judg- 
ment in their daily activity. The entire class is a flexible 
group wherein pupils work as a harmonious group at 
their own levels, to suit their own needs. 

Through the example of working together under such 
a planned office situation, it is easy to foster desirable 
personal qualities through daily classroom experiences. 
Class discussion of the good personal qualities which 
business expects of its workers together with the more 
important practice of these same qualities in the class- 
room will give us students with employable personalities. 
We can prepare our students to meet business require- 
ments. 
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USING EDUCATIONAL TOURS AS A 
TEACHING TECHNIQUE 


Contributed by Don W. Arnold, Elgin Community Col- 
lege, Elgin, Illinois 


An educational tour or field trip, like any other teach- 
ing technique, is most effective when considered and used 
in proper relation to the entire educational process. 
The importance of using this teaching method at its 
maximum effectiveness is made clear when we realize its 
really great potential and also the possible serious draw- 
backs. 

Observing the dramatic operation at first hand of a 
blast furnace or the trading floor of the grain exchange 
when the market first opens is extremely interesting in 
itself but whether or not it is valuable enough to over- 
come the loss of time, expense, and disruption caused by 
the tour will often depend upon how skilfully it has been 
used as a teaching technique. 

The following generalizations have been found to be 
helpful in using educational tours as a teaching tech- 
nique in economics courses. 


Prepare the Students in Advance for the Tour 


In addition to the usual teaching materials, the follow- 
ing items have been used to good advantage to prepare 


the students for the tour: annual reports of the firm, © 


employee manuals, descriptive public relations folders, 
films developed by the company or industry, 2 x 2 slides, 
products of the company to be toured, feature articles 
written about the firm or industry and photographs 
taken on the same tour in previous years. A preliminary 
briefing session with a representative of the company is 
especially effective if it can be arranged. Students should 
also anticipate a conference following the tour and think 
through questions in advance regarding policy, current 
information, and opinions. 

Several examples of these items include the films, 
‘*Work of the Stock Exchange,’’ available before visiting 
the Midwest Stock Exchange; ‘‘The Trading Post,’’ be- 
fore visiting the Merchandise Mart in Chicago; ‘‘ Back 
of Every Promise,’’ a film providing an excellent back- 
ground before a tour of a large Chicago bank. 

You may find that the local soil conservation officer of 
the district has prepared slides that show the various 
soil conservation practices being carried out in the dis- 
trict and is willing to show and discuss them before 
going into the field to see them at first hand. 

A local firm developed a film to show the production 
and use of a new product in the line. While the film 
was designed for use by the sales department to show 
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to prospective industrial buyers, it proved useful in 
helping to prepare the students for the tour. 

A pictorial booklet describing the operation of the 
grain exchange at the Chicago Board of Trade is avail- 
able before making the tour. A firm producing art 
pottery has prepared an unusually fine series of photo- 
graphic studies depicting ‘‘The Birth of a Best Seller.’’ 
This serves as an excellent means of preparing students 
for the tour. 


Work Out Details with the Executive of the Firm Who 
Will Have Charge of the Tour 


In most eases the executive in charge will appreciate 
knowing the principal objective of the tour, the classes 
represented, the age group, and other details, so that the 
trip can be made most effective. 

Some firms have set up an organized procedure for 
handling tours while others are very flexible in their 
arrangements. Under conditions where it seems reason- 
able, the value of the tour will be enhanced if arrange- 
ments can be made for providing guides who are well 
informed and who ean describe and explain operations 
clearly. Enough guides should be provided to accom- 
modate small groups. 


Concluding Conferences 


A tour should not be considered complete without a 
concluding conference to discuss some of the broader 
aspects of the plant’s operations, to answer questions 
from students, and to summarize the tour. 

The conference at the Chicago Board of Trade illus- 
trates the value of the concluding discussion after the 
students have had an opportunity to observe what is 
going on down on the trading floor. <A large industrial 
manufacturer in Chicago stresses the importance of this 
phase of the tour. They invite the students to lunch 
after the tour through the plant and, in a relaxed and 
informal atmosphere created by this gesture, they open 
up a general discussion period. 

That even the smaller companies are willing to take 
this step has been illustrated locally by two firms in 
particular. In one case the personnel manager, the eco- 
nomic and market analyst, and the sales manager out- 
lined their work with the company and joined in the 
question and answer period. In the other case the pub- 
lic relations officer spent considerable time in summariz- 
ing the tour and supplementing the students’ informa- 
tion with organization charts, illustrations of the firm’s 
product line, and general company information. The 
merchandising director then elaborated upon their mar- 
keting and merchandising methods. All of this helped 
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to set the stage for a more comprehensive discussion 
period. 


Organize and Plan the Tours for Each Course for a Purpose 
and in Relation to Other Courses 


The objective of each tour should be specific and defi- 
nite. A decision can then be made as to the course or 
courses that will make use of the tour. With advance 
planning, duplication of effort can be avoided and a 
natural sequence can be developed. 

Arranging the date of the tour far enough in advance 


New and Recent| Pitman Books 


Business Correspondence 
in Practice 


By Rate S. Hanpy. A complete course in business- 
letter writing presented in workbook form. Illustrative 
letters are taken from the files of progressive business 
firms, and the problems are founded on actual business 
situations. 


Business English in Practice 


By Ratpu S. Hanpy. Widely used, this highly flexible 
workbook-text covers basic principles for the slow 
learner, advanced rules for the average student, and 
supplementary exercises for the above-average pupil. 


Modern Typewriting Practice 


By AttHotz & ATHoLz. A comprehensive course con- 
taining carefully graded exercises, supplementary prac- 
tice material and remedial exercises, and a variety of 
illustrative material. Teacher’s manual available. 


Graded Office-Style Dictation 


By Jack GrossmMANn. A series of principles, practices 
and graded exercises based on the dictation habits of 
various business office personality types. Numerous illus- 
trative letters for dictation. $2.00 net, postpaid. 


How to Use Your Typewriter 


By GrossMAN, PARKER & FRIEDMAN. A practical typist’s 
reference manual that supplies simple, accurate solutions 
to typing problems through the use of examples, illustra- 
tions and step-by-step explanations. 


Story of British Shorthand 


By E. H. Butter. “. . . His account of the various sys- 
tems and their inventors will be of interest not only to 
those with a special interest in shorthand, but also to 
students of social history; in addition many general read- 
ers will enjoy Mr. Butler’s skillful character studies and 
popularization of the winged art.’—Business Education 
Forum. $3.50 net, postpaid. 


Pitman 2W. 45thSt. N.Y.36 
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is important to insure that it coincides with the objec- 
tive; for example, at a time that is appropriate to intro- 
duce a unit, to highlight or illustrate a principle, or to 
conclude a unit. 


An Illustration 


This point can be illustrated by a typical situation 
that faced us at one time. A local firm was interested 
in cooperating with us, At first, it seemed best to com- 
bine classes in introduction to business, economics, and 
merchandising so that the tour could be conducted at one 
time. However, when the instructors pin-pointed the 
major objectives, it was brought out that one class was 
mainly interested in the modern plant layout of this 
company, another mainly interested in the practical ap- 
plication the firm made of economic analysis and fore- 
casting, and the third in their market structure, sales, 
and merchandising techniques. The outcome was to 
plan separate visits for better timing and application. 


Plan the Follow-Through 


One of the greatest values of the tour is to provide 
experiences to which the students can associate, relate, or 
attach important concepts that are being taught in the 
course. We believe this usually results in longer reten- 
tion, a deeper understanding and a keener appreciation 
of the course objectives. However, the association for 
some students is not automatic, thev need to be pointed 
out and discussed. 

Some of the firms help in this process in some rather 
interesting ways. The Elgin National Watch Company, 
for example, gave our students a small envelope in which 
they found a capsule. Inside the capsule was a small 
watch screw, microscopic in size, reminding them as long 
as they kept it that they had visited a jeweled, pre- 
cision watch factory whose economic function is impor- 
tant in war and in peace. At the Shakeproof Division 
of the Illinois Tool Work, students were given samples 
of ‘‘Engineered Fastenings’’ produced at the plant, 
many of which they recognized as the same as on their 
family car, radio, and household appliances. Other com- 
panies give the students printed materials that serve as 
reminders and references at a later date. 

As teachers we should not overlook the educational 
values of tours. They will help most courses by pro- 
viding interest stimulus, motivation, and a more complete 
understanding and appreciation of concepts. They will 
serve as an association experience for longer retention. 
While such trips hold great possibilities, these potentials 
can be achieved only by skilful use of the tour as a 
teaching technique in relation to the entire educational 
process being used to meet a major objective. 
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A SUCCESSFUL DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
ADULT PROJECT 


Contributed by Herbert Shaddix, State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, State Department of Education, 
Jackson, Mississippi 


The effectiveness of coordinating the local distributive 
education adult or extension program will depend large- 
ly upon the local coordinator and his standing in the 
business community, the local school’s standing in the 
community, and the effectiveness of previous adult train- 
ing programs. If these programs in the past have gotten 
results, if they have made favorable impressions upon 
those enrolled and upon management, all other things 
being equal, the future will follow the same pattern. If 
the opposite is true, then rough sledding is ahead. 


Planning Necessary 


Realistic and careful planning has proven to be the 
best foundation upon which to build an over-all coordi- 
nated program of distributive education for adults. This 
planning begins with an analysis of what the community 
is, what training its distributive workers need and want, 
and what they have received in the past. Actually, the 
real coordination of a community adult education pro- 
gram begins with a capable and interested advisory 
group. One member of an advisory committee should 
have a keen ear turned to the training wind and another 
should be a sensitive sounding board in the business 
community. 

The advisory group or committee, whether they come 
from top management or from the rank and file of 
workers will get the answers to training needs and wants 
in the community in direct ratio to their effectiveness 
as workers. 

Once the scope of the adult program is decided upon; 
that is, the number and types of courses, then a schedule 
must be established. A calendar of community activities 
should be thoroughly studied in order that the adult 
distributive education program dovetails neatly into the 
community pattern. The program and schedule should 
be approved by the coordinator, the school superinten- 
dent, and the advisory committee. Coordinated activities 
shift into second gear. 


Coordination of Grocery Training 


A bird’s-eye view of an actual adult distributive edu- 
cation course in the making will serve as an example. 
In the heart of the Deep South, the president of the 
Mississippi Wholesale Grocers’ Association felt that his 
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wholesale organization should do more to help the small 
groceryman. Hundreds of miles away to the south, in 
Laurel, a local group of retail grocers, who had formed 
a City Retail Grocers’ Association, also felt that more 
assistance was needed by the average small groceryman. 
Halfway in between the two was the State Department 
of Education, Vocational Division, whose distributive 
education section supervisor and personnel had long 
known of this need and had organized and developed an 
intensive, specialized 10-hour training program in mer- 
chandising fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The state supervisor of distributive education con- 
tacted the wholesaler’s association president. The asso- 
ciation was holding a series of area meetings over the 
state, and the supervisor was asked to appear on each 
program and explain to the wholesalers the purpose and 
scope of the training program. Following the area meet- 
ing held in Laurel, two local wholesalers wanted to spon- 
sor the merchandising fresh fruits and vegetables train- 
ing program in their town. 

The Laurel distributive education coordinator had 
known of this series of developments from the beginning 
and had included the merchandising course in his pro- 
gram for the year. Now that the time had arrived for 
action, the coordinator called in the local retail grocers 
group and coordination shifted into high gear. A plan- 
ning meeting was held with representation from the 
State Wholesale Association, the City Retail Association, 
the local vocational department, the State Department 
of Vocational Distributive Education (including the 
training program instructor) and other interested indi- 
viduals. A clean-cut picture of what was to happen was 
presented. All questions were answered and cleared. 
The local coordinator then outlined in detail definite 
assignments for each group. Newspaper and radio pub- 
licity was prepared ; promotional handout materials with 
the complete story, such as what, where, when, why and 
for whom, were used; top management was contacted 
with the idea of passing the word down; the wholesale 
salesmen groups were utilized; personal contacts with 
handout materials to give each grocery store employee 
were planned. 

When the plans went into effect, coordination ap- 
proached top speed. More than one hundred grocery 
store managers and produce ‘department men were in 
attendance. Store managers stated that as a result of the 
meeting the interest in doing a better job for the cus- 
tomer in the stores’ produce departments was at an all- 
time high. As a by-product, store managers are now 
more ‘aware that one answer to the problem is training 
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Practical! Realistic! 


A TEACHER-TESTED BOOK FOR 
THE REALLY COMPLETE COURSE IN... 


MODERN RETAILING 


by Donald K. Beckley, Ph.D. 
Director, Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College, Boston 


and John W. Ernest, M.B.A. 


Instructor in Retailing 
Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles 


. .. for the one-term high school course or for 
the second-term text of a full-year course. 


In concise, to-the-point style, Modern Retailing treats all 
these important aspects of a highly competitive field: 


Merchandising Functions e Display 


Management Control 
Employee Relations 


Store Management 


Sales Promotion e 


Public Relations ¢ 


In addition, the book includes 
a careful analysis of personnel 
management, store policies, and 
customer relations. Both large 
and small store operations are 
studied. The student learns the 
function of the small community 
store and the branch store as 


well as the large department, 


store and the supermarket. 

After three years of classroom 
testing prior to publication, Mod- 
ern Retailing is ready for your 
classes . . . with abundant illus- 
trations, examples, end-of-chap- 
ter questions, and outside pro- 
jects. 432 Pages. 

Write your nearest Gregg office 
for an examination copy. Plan 
to include this important new 
treatment in your own retailing 
classes. 


Advertising 


CONTENTS 


Distribution Toda 
The Scope of Modern Re- 
tailing 


.. Determining Store Policies 
. Selecting a Store Location 


The Store Arrangement 
The Store Organization 
_ Stores Plan What to 


uy 
How Stores Buy — Buying 
Procedures 


. Pricing the Merchandise 
. Moving Merchandise to the 


Customer — Store Manage- 


ment 
. The Vital Link—Customer | 


Services 


. Promoting the Store and Its 


Merchandise 


. Controlling Store Operations 


Stores Need Workers—Per- 
sonnel 


. Training Workers for Their 


aintaining Employee Per- 
formance 


. Retailing and the Govern- 


ment 
. The Consumer Movement and 


the Retailer 


. The Retailer and the Com- 


. Your Career in Retailing 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 West 42nd Street Dallas 1, 2210 Pacific Avenue 
Chicago 6, 11! North Canal Street Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Road 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post Street London W.C. 1, 51 Russell Square 
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and they want other courses for themselves and for their 
personnel. 

Coordination of the over-all distributive education 
adult program requires careful long-range planning, a 
sharp analysis of the local situation, assistance from an 
able advisory group, and a knack for developing and 
using effective promotional techniques. In addition there 
must be qualified instructors who speak the language of 
the training field. 


Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 28) 


Erasures. It is advisable to avoid erasures in legal 
papers wherever possible. There should be no erasures 
in numbers, dates, or amounts of money. 

Signatures. Signatures should not stand alone on the 
last page of a legal document. There should be at least 
one line of typing above to provide for continuity. 

Amounts of Money. Amounts of money are spelled 
out, followed by figures in parentheses. For example, 
‘*.. the sum of Four Hundred Eighty and 50/100 Dol- 
lars ($480.50) . . .’’ is the correct way of writing 
amounts of money. In writing even sums of money, the 
decimal and the ciphers may be omitted. For example: 
$785 is the correct way to write the figures when even 
sums are used. 

Figures. Important figures may be spelled out, fol- 
lowed by numerals in parentheses, although it is becom- 
ing common practice to write the figures alone. 

Dates. Dates may be typed in figures or spelled out, 
for example: 

... the 14th day of June, 1952... 
... the fourteenth day of June, 1952... 
..-dune 14, 1952... 


Capitalized Phrases. It is customary to write in capi- 
tal letters certain phrases and words in legal documents, 
especially in the opening and closing paragraphs. These 
phrases may be followed by a colon, a comma, or no mark 
of punctuation according to the preference of the typist 
and the context of the material, for example: 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: That... 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the said parties . . . 
GIVEN under my hand and official seal. . . 


If the capitalized phrase is followed by a colon, the first 
letter of the word following the phrase is capitalized ; if 
followed by a comma, either a capital or a lower case 
letter may be used. 

It is hoped that both teachers and students will find 
the suggestions given here helpful in adapting the lesson 
or lessons devoted to the legal office. A visit to a legal 
office should suggest other aids for the students who are 
looking forward to employment in the days ahead. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


A special package containing three issues (April 1948-50) 
of the FORUM which feature the distributive occupations 
may be obtained by sending one dollar (postage paid on 
orders accompanied by check or money order) to UBEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Typewriting 
(Continued from page 26) 


The skillful pupil advances rapidly because he is 
mentally mature—he is able to read and interpret the 
instructions and proceed with his assignments without 
further assistance from the teacher. All that the latter 
must do is to observe that the pupil is using the right 
techniques. 

The average pupil asks for occasional individual in- 
struction. A very brief explanation is all that is neces- 
sary to start him back on his work. Such interruptions 
can be reduced by posting some of the work of the 
brighter pupils on the bulletin board. The average 
pupil can be taught to consult this material whenever 
he has difficulty. After all, if he can find the solution 
to his problem by observing the work of a fellow student, 
this is a better method of instruction than to be told 
just what to do by the teacher. 


Regardless of what method of instruction one uses, the 
slower pupil will always be a problem and will need in- 
dividual instruction. While the others are busy at their 
work, it is possible to give the slow pupil the necessary 
attention and the detailed explanations they need with 
their work. The teacher must remember that ‘‘slow 
learners’’—whether slow by nature or sheer boredom— 
respond to the encouragement and confidence the teacher 
is able to give them in overcoming their difficulties. This 
individual instruction often makes them step from the 
ranks of the slow pupil to those of the average or even 
the bright. 

Grading the students’ papers is a simple process. Those 
who finish the minimum essentials are given a grade 
between 70 and 80 per cent, depending on how well the 
assignments are completed. For the average pupil, the 
grade will range from 80 to 90 per cent, depending on 
the number of assignments completed after the minimum 
requirements. The bright pupil’s grade ranges from 
90 to 100 per cent, depending on the number of enrich- 
ment exercises he has completed. 

Self-reliance and confidence are developed. When 
the pupil has a clear and concise knowledge as to how 
his work is to be done, he proceeds with confidence. 
He also has the assurance that should he run into any 
difficulties that he cannot solve by himself, the teacher 
will be on hand to guide him in the solution of his 
problem. 


Shorthand 


(Continued from page 25) 


But, most of the criticism was directed toward the 
lack of stenographic skill. In many of the offices, the 
stenographers could be given only simple typing assign- 
ments as their shorthand speed was not adequate and 
transcription was too time-consuming and inaccurate to 
be of any help. As a result, many of the stenographers 
could not be kept busy. It is interesting to note that one 
of the comments that came out in the exit interview with 
the stenographers was that they did not have enough to 
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do. It developed that the primary reason a stenographer 
did not have enough to keep her busy was not a lack of 
work in the office, but principally because she could not 
handle the required assignments of the office. Conse- 
quently, work that normally would have been given to 
her was directed to more experienced stenographers, 
causing a back-log in their work, or in some eases, simply 
postponed. In other cases it meant that high-salaried 
professional personnel were required to write drafts of 
letters, reports and memoranda in longhand because they 
did not have competent stenographers who could take 
rapid dictation. This is a time-consuming and wasteful 
procedure for top-level personnel. 


Favorable Aspects of Summer Employment 


Although there were some drawbacks in the program 
of summer employment of stenographers, it has many 
favorable aspects. It increases the occupational knowl- 
edge of the stenographer by giving her an opportunity 
to make an on-the-job application of the training she has 
received in the high school. It also helps in developing 
a future source of stenographic employees and in having 
some basie work performance information to use in mak- 
ing intelligent selections and proper placements of ste- 
nographers who are interested in returning for perma- 
nent employment. 


Experience and the High School Graduate 


Although local mid-year high school graduating classes 
were small in 1952, a number of high school graduates 
applied for employment as stenographers and typists. 
Of the twelve who applied in one agency, only one was 
able to pass the stenographic tests. It is discouraging to 
the girls to find that after two years of high school train- 
ing in shorthand they still do not have a marketable skill 
in terms of obtaining stenographie positions. Since many 
of the applicants have excellent potentialities, it is a duty 
of the personnel office to screen and select the ones who 
could profit by additional skill training on the job. Even 
though they may not be finished stenographers when they 
graduate from high school, their preparation is lost if 
they are not encouraged to continue building upon the 
foundation they have already achieved. It is only through 
experience that the high-school graduates can learn to 
apply the knowledge and skills they have acquired. 


Encouragement and Placement Needed 


The stenographer who has had the basic training in 
shorthand and dictation and who has demonstrated an 
interest in and an aptitude for secretarial work should 
have the opportunity to utilize her stenographic train- 
ing. She should not be placed in a routine clerical posi- 
tion where her skill training will be lost. Therefore, the 
personnel office has an obligation to do everything pos- 
sible to assist the stenographic applicant in further de- 
veloping her skill and in placing her in a situation where 
she can get practical experience in the vocation of her 
choice, A specialized shorthand training program in the 
agency could provide such assistance. 
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Business tests for different 

learning levels... fascinating 
. . . Challenging . . . forever valuable 
for the ninth or tenth grade. . . 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


FOURTH EDITION Lloyd L. Jones 


Every aspect of business citizenship is included me- 
thodically in this book. The student learns about the 
service nature of business .. . its place in his own 
community ... the functions of producers, distributors, 
and consumers. While examining business and its pos- 
sibilities, he improves his spelling, writing, and arith- 
metic skills and learns their importance in the business 
picture. Organized for understanding, broad in scope, 
written to sustain the interest of the ninth or tenth 
grader, Our Business Life is the ideal basic. 563 pages. 
Ask about the complete program of supplementary aids 
available with the text . . . workbook, unit examina- 
tions, and teacher’s manual and key. 


for the eleventh or twelfth grade .. . 


TODAY’S BUSINESS 


ITS ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 
by Robinson and Blackler 


This popular new book gives the thorough orientation 
that the business graduate needs before starting a 
career. It contains the fundamental facts of business 
organization, departmental functions, and the role of 
management ... all those things that most business 
beginners do not, but should, thoroughly understand. 
It’s an activities-centered book . . . carefully organized 
in logical units, profusely illustrated . . . highlighted 
with ample discussion questions and projects. 429 


Pages. 
Order examination copies from your 
nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 West 42nd Street Dallas 1, 2210 Pacific Avenue 
Chicago 6, 11! North Canal Street Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Road 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post Street London W.C. |, 51 Russell Square 
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Bookkeeping 


(Continued from page 27) 


Yes No 
mine that those who have had 
bookkeeping previously really are 28 28 
qualified for a speed-up course? 6d 


8. If you do divide students accord- 
ing to whether they have had 
bookkeeping or not, do you put 
those students who have had pre- 18 38 


vious training in 1J 5J 
(a) Corporation accounting? 
(b) speed-up course which 
moves faster than the be- 
ginner course and includes 48 
more material? 4J oJ 
9. Do you want a summary of the 21S 98 
answers to this questionnaire? 20J 65 


10. Comments? (Note: Only typical 
replies are listed below.) 


‘<Our course on the freshman level is for terminal students 
only. Students working on a degree are not permitted to 
take freshman bookkeeping.’’ 


‘¢We find that students who take bookkeeping in high school 
do no better for the entire course than students who began 
without such training.’’ 


‘<Within a very few weeks from the beginning of our first 
college accounting course the student who has had high- 
school bookkeeping finds himself in entirely new material 
and in little better position than our other students.’’ 


Conclusion 


From this tabulation it can be seen that the weight of 
opinion of those answering the questionnaire was in 
favor of the ‘‘traditional’’ sophomore-year accounting 
course, with little regard for previous training, or for 
the modern ‘‘mechanization’’ of accounting in industry. 
The argument here is the old one: the principles of 
accounting are the same wherever there is accounting in 
any form and if the student is well-grounded in prin- 
ciples he can adjust to the varying methods employed in 
industry. 

Most of the junior colleges and some of the senior 
colleges have a freshman course for students who wish to 
drop out at the end of one year, and an accounting course 
at the sophomore level for students who wish to go on 
to a degree. This is one solution to the ‘‘speed-up’’ 
problem. Not all of the senior colleges which give a 
freshman course offer it as a ‘‘terminal bookkeeping 
ecourse.’’ In some eases it is more of a mathematics pre- 
requisite for the sophomore bookkeeping students than a 
first-course in bookkeeping. 

A summary of the findings of this survey would need 
to state that the senior colleges in particular hold to the 
traditional sophomore accounting course. It appears 
that the colleges fear that a speed-up of instruction for 
persons who are needed to do mechanical jobs now will 


~ mean lowering the standards for the graduates who plan 


to enter the profession of accounting upon graduation. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION Forum 


BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM 
Index to Volume VI (October, 1951 to May, 1952) 


Epitor’s Nore: The index to articles 
which appear in BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(UBEA) Forum is an annual service to 
members, libraries, and summer-session stu- 
dents. Indexes to previous volumes may be 
obtained by sending a stamped (6c) and 
addressed-return envelope to the UBEA 
Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The Forum is owned and published by the 
members of the United Business Education 
Association. Articles which appear in the 
ForUM are approved for publication by the 
respective service editors. Ideas presented 
by the contributors do not necessarily con- 
stitute an endorsemenwt by the publisher 
unless established by a resolution of the 
UBEA Representative Assembly and ap- 
proved by the National Council for Business 
Education. The Forum’s staff welcomes 
articles submitted by first-time writers in 
addition to those solicited from experienced 
business educators.—H.P.G. 


AUDIO-VISUAL aids 

Films and filmstrips are good business for 
business education, J. J. McPherson, 
Oct :30 

Projectors, classroom use of non-film pro- 
jectors, Gordon L. Fidler and M. L. 
Miller, Dee:28 

Slidefilms for business classroom, Jan:39 

Film source books, Jan:37 


BASIC business 

Are we free to analyze our economic sys- 
tem? Gladys Bahr, Mar:7 

Educational tours as a teaching technique, 
Donald W. Arnold, May:31 

Efficient consumers: pound and penny 
wise, Marie Hoerner, Mar:24 

Improvement of instruction in basie busi- 
ness and consumer business education, 
S. J. Turille, Mar:14 

In-service observations for basic business 
teachers, Gladys Peck, Mar:18 

Issue editors, Harold B. Gilbreth and 
Gladys Bahr 

Operation education, Harold Gilbreth, 
Oct :33 

Pupil-teacher planning and group tech- 
niques in basic business classes, Lela L. 
Johnson, Feb:31 

Selected suggestions for teaching basic 
business, Elise Etheredge, Dee:31 

Sharing experiences in teaching business 
law, Kennard E. Goodman, Mar:11 

Teacher motivation for general business, 
Fairy Christian McBride, Nov:31 

Teaching consumer education to college 
secretarial students, Kathleen Drum- 
mond, Mar:33 

Teaching general business, Isabella Kel- 
lock Coulter, Mar:21 
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Articles and Contributors 


Whither are we going Howard M. Nor- 
ton, Mar:8 


BOOKKEEPING and accounting 


A bookkeeping textbook entitled, Main 
Street, Lorraine Schueller, Dec:20 

Challenge of the present-day world to the 
accounting teacher, Thomas B. Martin, 
Feb:27 

General record-keeping, P. Myers Heiges, 
Feb:12 

Graphing deferred charges and credits, 
Brother C. Leo, Dec:16 

Interest with interest, Minnie Schlichting, 
Mar:29 

Issue editors, Harry Huffman and Fred 
C. Archer, Dee 

Just how do banks handle loan and inter- 
est transactions? John A. Dettmann, 
Dee :27 

Punched cards present a problem, Robert 
L. Jenal, Dee :22 

Record keeping in the secondary school, 
Sylvan W. Law, Dec:18 

Record-keeping occupations, Harry Huff- 
man, Dee:7 

Speeding up bookkeeping and accounting 
instruction in college, Loyee Adams, 
May :27 

Social accounting, Joseph E. Lane, Jr., 
Apr:27 

Tax computation, a new step in the book- 
keeping cycle, Robert Ferguson, Nov: 27 

Teaching the statement, Dorothy Nelson 
Binger, Oct :29 

Today’s industrial accountant, J. H. Lap- 
perre, Jan:29 

Using the small group process in the book- 
keeping class, Lewis D. Boynton, Feb:9 


BUSINESS arithmetic 


Laboratory table aids in the teaching of 
business arithmetic, Dolores W. Stevens, 
Mar:30 


BUSINESS English 
Business English teacher can help the gen- 
eral English teacher, the, Mother M. 
Stephens, Nov:29 


BUSINESS law 
Teaching business law, Stephen J. Turille, 
Jan:23 
We experience business law, Kathleen 
Griffin, Apr:31 


DISTRIBUTIVE occupations 

Coordination in distributive occupational 
training, William R. Blackler, Apr:9 

Coordination of state operations in dis- 
tributive education, Jack Milligan and 
Lawrence T. Thomson, Apr:19 

Coordination through the use of advisory 
committees, Robert F. Kozelka, Apr:16 


Effective coordination in public relations, 
Willis M. Kenealy, Apr:21 

Effective coordination of cooperative edu- 
cation programs, Marguerite Loos, Apr: 
14 

Evaluation of distributive education, 
Rulon C. Van Wagenen, Apr:23 

Issue editors, William R. Blackler and 
John A. Beaumont, Apr 

Local coordination in the adult phases of 
the distributive oceupations, T. Carl 
Brown, Apr:1l1 

More fun—better education, Vida Alex- 
ander, Nov:30 - 

New techniques in vocational education for 
the distributive occupations, Edwin A. 
Fritsch, Apr:28 

Oregon offers vocational education for the 
distributive occupations, Theodore K. 
Pierson, Jan:32 

Speech training, an aid in education for 
the distributive occupations, Viola L. 
Thomas, Feb:30 

Successful adult distributive occupation’s 
project, Herbert Shaddix, May:33 

Summary of sales fundamentals, William 
R. Blackler, Oct:34 

Vitalizing your salesmanship course, J. H. 
Martin, Dec :32 


GENERAL clerical 


A new approcah to the clerical practice 
course, Myrtle L. Grover, Dec:29 

Coordinating clerical practice and secre- 
tarial practice in the small high school, 
Eva Stevenson, Feb:29 

How to make office clerical education ef- 
fective in an academic high school, 
Laura L. Brown, Feb:28 

Improving voicescription training records, 
Minna Strauss, Feb:18 

In-school work experience, Eline Krisch, 
Feb:12 

Issue editors, Mary E. Connelly and Regis 
Horace, Feb 

Let’s dramatize the interview, John H. 
Callan, Feb:20 

Let’s get down to earth in clerical office 
practice, Marion F. Diemond, Jan:31 

Local bank at your service, the, Nan C. 
Moberly, Feb:9 

Meaningful office practice in a_ school 
which provides limited office equipment, 
Laddie J. Fedor, Apr:29 

Molding the employables in general cleri- 
eal, Leroy A. Brendel, Feb:14 

Personal qualities for successful clerical 
workers, Lynn Litterly, May:29 

Successful unit planning in clerical office 
practice, Mary E. Connelly, Feb:7 

Teaching emphasis in the clerical office 
training course, Mary K. Ryan, Oct:31 

Use of a student work-appraisal sheet, 
Laura Lynn Straub, Mar:31 
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OFFICE standards and cooperation with 
business 

Business policies discovered in a local 
stenographie survey, Wilmoth C. Price, 
May:21 

Business policies relating to job classifica- 
tion, Theodore Woodward, May:14 

Business policy, the significance of, Ralph 
C. Davis, May:11 

Cooperation with business, Louise Hender- 
son, Jan:35 

How to teach business policies, Arnold D. 
Schneider, May:23 

Importance of understanding policy, Er- 
win M. Keithley, May:9 

Issue editors, Erwin M. Keithley and 
Charles B. Hicks, May 

Learning and earning the co-op way, Mary 
Sullivan, Nov:33 

Let’s serve business for a change, Earl 
P. Strong, Apr:33 

Office personnel policies, the significance 
of, Albert C. Mossin, May:18 

Office workers—underpaid or not? Allen 
H. Davis, Oct :35 

Teaching the letter of application, Ruth 
L. Bradish, Dee:33 ; 

Valid standards from the local survey, 
Vernon V. Payne and Lillian E. Rogers, 
Feb :33 

Work simplification applied to office man- 
agement, Joseph D. Carrabino, May:16 


SHORTHAND 

A newer philosophy in the learning of 
shorthand, Hamden L. Forkner, Oct:11 

Can student teachers help to streamline 
shorthand instruction in the classroom? 

*® Emily Hedden, Oct:21 

Cooperative student-teacher evaluation in 
transcription builds responsibility, Glen 
E. Murphy, Apr:25 

Current stenographic shortage—its prob- 
lems, June E. Ayers, May:25 

Don’t cramp their style! Edwin R. Bow- 
man, Dee:25 

Have shorthand teaching procedures kept 
pace with modern education? Dorothy 
H. Veon, Oct:9 

Issue editor, Dorothy H. Veon, Oct 

Let your students help you teach, Marian 
Kilbourn, Mar:27 

Role of the supervisor in streamlining 
shorthand procedures, Estelle S. Phil- 
lips, Oct :24 

Shorthand, achievement standards in, 
Robert P. Bell, Nov:25 

Shorthand speed, the ‘‘why approach’’ to 
building, Ralph W. Sherman, Oct :27 

Streamlining procedures for teaching ele- 
mentary shorthand, Bess Allen, Oct:13 

Streamlining basic writing movements, 
Kenneth J. Hansen, Oct:18 

Telebinocular helps to discover visual diffi- 
culties affecting achievement in short- 
hand learning, the, Dorothy H. Veon, 
Feb :25 

Voice recorder as a teaching device in 
shorthand, the, Nelda Snow, Jan:27 


TEACHING aids 
Aids for the instructor of the legal secre- 
tary, Elizabeth Pelz, May:28 
Classroom use of non-film projectors, Gor- 
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don L. Fidler and M. L. Miller, Dec:28 

Effective use of modern teaching aids in 
business education, R. G. Walters, Jan:9 

Effective use of modern teaching aids in 
bookkeeping, E. Dana Gibson, Jan:16 

Effective use of modern teaching aids in 
typewriting, Sister M. Speciosa, Jan:19 

Experimentation in the use of modern 
teaching aids, Lewis R. Toll, Jan:7 

Films and filmstrips are ‘‘ good business’’ 
for business education, J. J. McPherson, 
Oct :30 

Investments, free material on, J. Leroy 
Thompson, Nov: 28 

Issue editors, Lewis R. Toll and Mary 
Bell, Jan 

New techniques in vocational education for 
the distributive occupations, Edwin A. 
Fritsch, Apr:28 

Office clerical education, how to make it 
effective in an academic high school, 
Laura L. Brown, Feb:28 

One showing is worth 100 tellings, Ken- 
neth B. Haas, Jan:12 

Slidefilms for the business classroom, Jan: 
30 

Specimens and exhibits in consumer educa- 
tion, Robert S. Thompson, Jan:21 

Teaching aids for business communication, 
Jodie Smith, Jan:14 

Teaching aids in business education are 
realistic, Mary Bell, Jan:7 

Teaching aids in secretarial subjects, 
Sigrid M. Johnson, Jan:23 


TESTS 


How to prepare students for the National 
Business Entrance Tests, Charles B. 
Hicks, Mar:35 


TYPEWRITING 


Are we teaching typewriting classes but 
neglecting individuals? John.L. Rowe, 
Nov:7 

Individual differences in  typewriting, 
Robert W. Blume, May:26 

Individual differences in  typewriting, 
Christine Stroop, Jan:28 

Individual differences, let’s do something 
about, Katherine C. Blum, Mar:28 

Issue editors, John L. Rowe and Dorothy 
Travis, Nov 

Meeting individual differences in the type- 
writing class, Alice Harrer, Nov:9 

Personalize your teaching, Charles F. 
Recktenwald, Nov:16 

Relaxation: in typewriting classes, Kath- 
leen Flood, Dee:26 

Replace apathy with action, our challenge, 
Arlisle Wolff, Nov:20 

Slow learners in typewriting, is there a 
place for? Adrienne S. Rodriquez, Nov:14 

Teaching typewriting to the slow learner, 
Herbert L. Becker, Feb:26 

Typewriting. -a method of providing for 
individual differences in rehabilitation, 
Woodie L. Tucker, Apr:26 

Typewriting and motivation, Richard C. 
Stout, Nov:12 

Typewriting for the adult, Evelyn R. 
Kulp, Nov:26 

Typewriting laboratory, an aid in solving 
individual differences, George Johnson, 
Nov:18 


... the ideas 
which promote better 


education for business 


pass through 
the covers of BUSINESS 
EDUCATION (UBEA) 
FORUM to the teachers 


who will do the job 


Regular membership ($3) in 
the United Business Educa- 
tion Association includes 
subscription to BUSINESS 
EDUCATION FORUM. The 
professional membership 
($6) includes subscriptions 
to BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(UBEA) FORUM and THE 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY. 
Regular members may join 
the four UBEA Divisions by 
becoming professional mem- 
bers of the Association. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
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HOW TO SPEND YOUR SUMMER 
VACATION 


About this time of the year most of us are looking 
forward to the summer vacation, perhaps we’re ‘‘TGing 
It’s Summer”’ just as we ‘‘TG’d It’s Friday”’ all year 
long. The plans for summer might include school, a 
trip, or just plain relaxation. 

But sometime this summer, why don’t you take just 
one hour, find a piece of paper, put, a title on it like one 
of those listed below, draw up a quick outline, fill in the 
details and send it to UBEA Headquarters or to one 
of the Standards Editors. It’s easy to write an article— 
once you have an outline. There is only one word of 
caution. Once you get started, don’t try to cover the 
whole field of business education; just stick to your 
one idea and develop it. When you get to 900 words, 
stop, look your masterpiece over quickly, allow yourself 
at least a little thrill about it, then send it in. 

Nothing to write about? Far from it. The whole area 
of standards and business cooperation is wide open. Just 
a few thoughts on any of the topics listed below would 
be of interest to other teachers and would give you a real 
satisfaction in contributing to the literature of business 
education. 


On Cooperative Education: 


How to rotate students on the job 

What employers say about our cooperative work 

Cooperative clerical work 

Dangers to watch in cooperative plans 

How to approach employers for cooperative work 

Anyone can (or can’t, if you prefer) be a coordinator 

What we found out about cooperative work experience 

How to put the learning in earning experience 

How much should cooperatives be paid? 

What is real work experience? 

How we tie the classroom in with work experience 

Cooperative work experience is a lot of bunk 

Cooperative secretarial work 

The records needed for cooperative work 

An actual comparison of students on a cooperative plan 
with those not on a cooperative plan 


On Business Relationships: 


How our local businessmen helped our business eduea- 
tion department 

The business forms I got from local business offices 

Preparing for a series of speeches by businessmen 

What to do after an outside speaker has talked 

Displays and bulletin board material from local offices 

An outline we use for career day speakers (to keep them 
on the subject) 

Characteristics of sound community relations 


On Standards: 


The real reasons for standards 

Difficulties in attaining standards 

Difficulties in developing standards 

Solutions to problems of standards 

How to make students conscious of standards 

Should standards be lowered? 

The standards by which I teach 

What I found about standards in business 

What about health standards; attitude standards? 

There’s more to standards than performance 

Tests for measuring production 

How our school developed valid standards with local 
business offices 

Standards in the retailing field 

How about some ‘‘standard’’ nomenclature on standards 

Standards are a lot of hokus-pokus 

Standards for students working on office machines 

Standards in typewriting or shorthand (emphasis should 
be on standards, not on the teaching) 

What clerical operations can really be standardized 

Use of time and motion studies in developing standards 


If you don’t like the suggested titles, don’t let that 
stop you. You can still make up another one and send 
your ideas to one of the other editors—they, too, are 
always happy to receive manuscripts from ' business 
teachers who have new experiences to relate. And if 
that one hour on your article doesn’t use up your entire 
vacation, write another article. 

Emphasis should. be on techniques, ‘‘how to’s,’’ ex- 
periences, practical things—things that will help other 
teachers. 

CHARLES Hicks, Associate Editor 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


NEWS, PLANS, AND PROGRAMS 


RESEARCH 


JOINT CONVENTIONS OF 
UBEA AND M-PBEA 


Condensed Program 


Thursday, June 26 
Tours and Registration (1:00-5:00 p.m.) 
Dinner Session (6:30 p.m.) 


Friday, June 27 


Keynote Address (9:00-9:45 a.m.) 
Panel Discussions (10:00-11:00 a.m.) 
Business Session, Mountain-Plain Busi- 
ness Education Association (2:00 p.m.) 
Picnic in the Rockies (5:00-9:00 p.m.) 


The Committee on Coordination and 
Integration of Research in Business Edu- 
cation presented the following proposal 
for reorganization at the annual meeting 
held in Chicago: “It is hereby proposed 
that the Research Foundation of the 
United Business Education Association, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions cooperate in the reorganization 
of the Committee on Coordination and 
Integration of Research in Business Edu- 
cation.” The proposal includes eight 


Saturday, 
recommendations. 


UBEA Representative Assembly, Fifth 
Annual Meeting (9:00- 11:45 a.m.) 

UBEA-MPBEA Fellowship Luncheon 

(noon) 

Professional Session (1:30-2:15 p.m.) 


1. The present Committee on Coordi- 
nation and Integration of Research in 
Business Education shall consist of two 
committees: a planning committee and 
an advisory committee. 


Panel Discussions (2:15-3:15 p.m.) 

Mountain-Plains Assn., Business Session 
(3:30-5:00 p.m.) 

National Council for Business Education. 
Business Session (1:30-6:00 p.m.) 

UBEA Representative Assembly, second 


Session (8:00-9:45 p.m.) 
Sunday, June 30 


Breakfast Session, National Council for 
Business Education (8:00-10:30 a.m.) 


Albany Hotel, Denver, Colorado 


ISBE TO MEET IN NEW YORK 


Approximately one hundred delegates 
from abroad and fifty delegates from the 
UBEA affiliated associations are expected 
to register for the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Economie Course sponsored by the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education. 
The nine-day meeting will open at the 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel in New York City 
on August 17. 

A full program of lectures, discussion 
groups, and social events has been sched- 
uled by Hamden L. Forkner, president of 
the U. 8. Chapter. Delegates will have an 
opportunity to tour New York City and 
certain other cities under conditions that 
are not generally available to individuals. 
This is the first time that the United 
States Chapter of ISBE has had an op- 
portunity to sponsor the convention. 
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2. The members of the planning com- 
mittee shall consist of six members, two 
representatives from each of the three 
cooperating organizations. Each of the 
three cooperating organizations will elect 
or appoint their two representatives to 
this committee. 

3. The members of the planning com- 
mittee shall serve for long enough terms 
to permit them to do long-range plan- 
ning, and to enable them to follow 
through with their plans. Four-year terms 
seem feasible, with the terms staggered 
so that at all times there will be 
veteran members on the committee. Each 
organization may initially appoint a two- 
year and a four-year member to the 
committee, after which all appointments 
would be for four years. 

4. The chairman of the planning com- 
mittee shall be elected by the members 
from their own number. 

5. The functions of the Committee on 
Coordination and Integration of Re- 
search in Business Education shall be as 
follows: 

a. To inventory current research in 


business education — both com- 
pleted research and research in 
progress. 


b. To disseminate the results of re- 
search and other information 
about research in business educa- 
tion. 

ce. To study needed research in busi- 
ness education. 

d. To minimize unprofitable dupli- 
eation of research in the field. 

e. To coordinate the research efforts 
of individuals and of organiza- 


While attending the meetings of Profes- 


sional Divisions in Chicago, President Ray 
Price and Executive Secretary Hollis Guy 
compared notes for the summer meetings 


sponsored by UBEA. 


tions so that more extensive re- 
search, even on a_ nation-wide 
basis, may be undertaken. 

f. To aid in standardizing instru- 
ments and procedures for com- 
mon research problems. 

g. To investigate and report re- 
search resources, both financial 
and human, available to business 
education. 

h. To perform such other functions 
as may be committed to it by the 
parent organization. 

6. The planning committee may set up 
whatever subcommittees are needed for 
the intensive pursuit of particular func- 
tions. 

7. Each of the cooperating organiza- 
tions shall be responsible for the ex- 
penses of its members on the planning 
committee. 

8. An advisory committee, of an un- 
determined number of members, shall be 
appointed cooperatively by the presidents 
of the three organizations and the mem- 
bers of the planning committee. It is 
suggested that research leaders in the 
field of business education and represent- 
atives of such organizations as the Na- 
tional Education Association, the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National Office 
Management Association, and others be 
invited to serve on the Advisory Com- 
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mittee. Members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall serve for three-year terms 
with one-third of the membership retir- 
ing each year. 


The proposal was approved by the 
Executive Board of UBEA and by the 
Executive Committee of NABTTI. It is 
awaiting action by the Executive Commit- 
tee of Delta Pi Epsilon at its next meet- 
ing. The action was proposed by the 
president of NABTTI, John M. Trytten; 
the president of Delta Pi Epsilon, M. H. 
Freeman; and the president of the Re- 
search Foundation of UBEA, Herman G. 
Enterline. 


NABTTI 


The 25th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions was held in the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Feb- 
ruary 21-23, 1952. President John M. 
Trytten, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
presided. 

Both the general sessions and the eight 
group conferences of the program were 
devoted to the theme: “Contributions of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions to 
the Professional Growth of Teachers.” 

At the business meeting, reports were 
given by Olive Parmenter, Bowling Green 
State University, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Recruitment of Business Teach- 
ers; by Harry Huffman, chairman of the 
Committee on Teacher Certification; and 
by Elvin 8. Eyster, Indiana University, 
chairman of the Committee on Standards 
for Evaluative Criteria. 

Virgil Cheek, head of the Department 
of Business Administration, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield, was 
elected to the vacancy created by the ex- 
piration of the term of office of James 
Meehan, Hunter College. 

On Saturday, the twenty-third, a joint 
meeting was held with the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion during which tentative “Standards 
and Evaluative Criteria for Business Edu- 
cation” were presented by Elvin Eyster 
and discussed by the members of the 
audience. 

Other UBEA division meetings held 
jointly with NABTTI were: U. S. Chap- 
ter, ISBE; Research Foundation; and 
the Administrators Division. 
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for locating the plate to be corrected. 


received UBEA publications last year. 


copy rate which is fifty cents. 


IMPORTANT TO UBEA MEMBERS 
@ If your mailing address is to be changed, please notify your national headquarters 
office at the earliest possible moment so that you may continue to receive your copies 
of Business EDUCATION ForuM without interruption. : 
@ the change of address order should be made by post office form number 225 or by 
postal card, giving the old address as well as the new. The old address is important 
because address plates are filed by states and cities, and your old address is our clue 


@ It is important also that you give both the new and the old addresses when 
renewing a membership if the present address is different from the one at which you 


@ Since the time required for processing a change of address or new membership is 
approximately three weeks, you are urged to notify headquarters as soon as you know 
the new address, preferably six weeks in advance. 

@ Back issues of the Forum are not available on memberships entered following the 
month of publication. When in stock, back issues may be purchased at the single 


Summer School Expenses—Are They Deductible? 


By E. C. McGiL., Kansas State Teachers College 


Expenses incurred by a teacher in at- 
tending summer school are deductible as 
ordinary and necessary business expenses, 
where such education is prompted by the 
necessity of renewing a certificate as a 
prerequisite under state law to continuing 
work as a teacher, and in order to main- 
tain, preserve, and carry on a teaching 
position presently held. In the case of 
Nora Payne Hill v. Commissioner, the 
Tax Court ruling in 1945 stated such de- 
ductions were not permissible; however, 
in 1950 the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth District reversed the 
Tax Court ruling. In June, 1951, the In- 
ternal Revenue Bulletin included a state- 
ment which supplied additional informa- 
tion concerning the official interpretations 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The laws of Virginia where Nora Payne 
Hill lived and engaged in teaching for 
twenty-seven years specified that “no 
teacher shall be employed or paid from 
the publie funds unless such teacher holds 
a certificate in full force in accordance 
with the rules of certification laid down by 
the State Board of Education.” Among 
the requirements for renewal of a certifi- 
cate in Virginia was a provision that the 
applicant must present evidence of college 
credits in professional or academic sub- 
jects earned during thé life of the certifi- 
cate, or pass an examination on five se- 
lected books. 

Nora Payne Hill, an English teacher, 
chose the alternate of attending summer 


school and enrolled in a course in the 
technique of short story writing and an- 
other in abnormal psychology, each of 
which would be most useful to a teacher 
whose pupils were adolescents. 


Tax Court Ruling 


The original ruling of the tax court on 
the deduction for expenses taken by Nora 
Payne Hill in 1945 was based upon a 
Treasury Department ruling of 1921 “that 
expenses of teachers in attending summer 
school were in the nature of personal ex- 
penses incurred in the advancing of their 
education and were not deductible in com- 
puting net income.” The tax court ruled: 

“We cannot assume that public school 

teachers ordinarily attend summer 

school to renew their certificates when 
alternate methods are available.” 
The tax court also repeated the Treasury 
Department ruling of 1921 in handing 
down its decision. 


Court of Appeals Decision 


The case was appealed and the judges 
who sat on the case in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth District 
recognized that the only question to be 
acted upon in the decision was: Was the 
taxpayer correct in deducting $239.50 of 
expenses incurred while attending summer 
school as ordinary and necessary expenses 
incurred in carrying on her trade or busi- 
ness? The following provisions of the In- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official revresentative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
ae Business Education Associa- 
on 
Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Arizona Business Educators’ Associa- 


on 
Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 
California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Colorado Education Associa - 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

— Business Education Associa- 


on 
Business Education Associa- 


Honston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
Dlinois Business Education Associa- 


tion 
an Teachers Association 
— Business Teachers Associa- 
Saw Business Education Associ- 


Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation. Business Education Asso- 
esota B 
State Teachers 
ciation 
tien, 
-— 
Business Education As- 
worth’ Carolina Education Associa- 
Business Education Section 
Commer 
eration 
ae Business Education Associa- 


Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Education 

South Carol! 
nm arolina Business 

a akota Comme 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
Teach 

Texas eachers A’ 
Business Education — 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, 
Education Section 

Business Education Associa- 


ashington, Western Commercial 
West Virginia Bdncation Association, 
ucation 
usiness Education Section 
Business Education Asso- 
on 
Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


tion 


WHY BUSINESS EDUCATION TEACHERS SHOULD PARTICIPATE 
IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


During political campaigns, we often 
hear charges and counter-charges about 
“deadheads.” Now, the generally accepted 
definition of a “deadhead” is an individ- 
ual who receives favors or money for 
performing a fictitious job. Usually such 
a job has a big title with little or no work. 

We would not think of calling our 
business education teachers “deadheads.” 
To do so would be both unpatriotic to our 
profession and untrue for the majority of 
our teachers. However, we few who get 
into a “rut” refusing to share and receive 
new ideas, methods, and techniques and 
continue to teach as we did ten or twenty 
years ago may well be classified as “dead- 
heads.” We have the title of business 
teachers and are being paid for something 
that we are not doing. Teachers are paid 
on the basis of present-day wages and 
the taxpayers rightly expect a type of 
teaching that is based on present-day 
methods and techniques. Belonging to 
and participating in our professional 
organizations is one way that we may 
keep abreast of the changing educational 
trends and stay off the “deadhead” list. 
By so doing, we will be in a better posi- 
tion to give the taxpayers and their 
children the maximum benefits to which 
they are entitled. 

Opportunities for professional growth 
should be weleomed by all ambitious busi- 
ness teachers. Such opportunities are 
provided through membership and partic- 
ipation in professional organizations. 

Such service as conventions, confer- 
ences, workshops, and publications spon- 
sored by our professional organizations, 
make it possible for all members to im- 
prove their professional status. Conven- 
tions, conferences, and workshops bring 
together teachers who have problems to 
solve and techniques to share. Although 
outstanding leaders in the field of busi- 
ness education are usually available to 
discuss problems and techniques, perhaps 
the greatest benefit derived from these 
activities comes not from the leaders but 
from the classroom teachers themselves, 
working together. 

The greatest gain from professional 
activities goes to those who participate 


the most. One may participate at meet- 
ings by asking questions; commenting on 
topics under discussion; and serving as 
member or chairman of panels, discus- 
sion groups, and committees. The impor- 
tant thing is to participate—submit ar- 
ticles to the Forum, sponsor a chapter of 
FBLA, secure at least one new member 
for the association, talk with other edu- 
cators about business education organiza- 
tions and what they are doing to improve 
school-community relations, and partici- 
pate in professional meetings. A teacher 
who participates in professional activities 
returns to his classroom with new ideas, 
new techniques, new friends, more en- 
thusiasm, and confidence in his ability. 

Association through work in_ profes- 
sional organizations develops a better un- 
derstanding among the members of that 
organization as well as an appreciation 
and respect for the problems of other 
teachers. To the individual member, this 
means professional growth. To the or- 
ganization, it means prestige and strength. 

Because of the increased tax burden 
and increased cost of living, we must all: 
look for places to economize. But limiting 
membership in our professional organiza- 
tions is a poor way to save money. A 
business teacher can belong to almost all 
his professional organizations (local, 
state, regional, and national—both gen- 
eral education and business education 
associations) for less than $20 a year— 
a bargain in itself! And a conservative 
inventory of the benefits derived from 
these organizations is convincing proof 
that to limit membership is “penny wise 
and pound foolish.” Publications alone, 
which usually go to members without 
additional charge, are worth more than 
membership dues if purchased com- 
mercially. 

To summarize, we may say that the 
backbone of any organization is its indi- 
vidual members. Therefore, our profes- 
sional organizations need us—must have 
us. And we need them for the many 
benefits they afford us. Why not support 
them by joining and participating? 

KENNETH Durr, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
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Kentucky 


The spring meeting of the Kentucky 
Business Education Association was held 
on Thursday, April 17, in the Plantation 
Room of the Seelbach Hotel in Louisville. 
Guest speaker for the luncheon was John 
L. Rowe of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. J. L. Harman, Sr. of Bowl- 
ing Green, was presented a certificate of 
honor in recognition of his years of ser- 
vice to business education. 


Vernon Anderson of Murray State Col- 
lege was elected president of the associa- 
tion for 1952-53. Mr. Anderson is the 
SBEA-UBEA Membership Chairman in 
Kentucky. Thomas Hogancamp of Mur- 
ray State College was reelected treasurer. 
Other officers are Hilda Wasson, vice 
president, and Virginia Ackerman, secre- 
tary. The following persons are members 
of the 1952-53 board of directors: John 
Tabb, Louisville; Esther L. Runyon, 
Bardstown; Vernon Musselman, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; and (Miss) Cecil 
Boyers, Owensboro. 


The fall meeting will be held in Owens- 
boro the last of October. 


Georgia 


More than 150 business teachers at- 
tended the spring meeting of the Georgia 
Business Edueation Association held in 
Atlanta on April 4. Elisabeth Anthony 
of Columbus was reelected president. 
Gerald B. Robins of Athens was reelected 
vice president. The new secretary-treas- 
urer is Ruth Nealy. 

Fifteen exhibits of business machines 
and equipment were set up in the associa- 
tion’s first attempt to demonstrate the 
finest equipment as a phase of the overall 
plan of encouraging teachers and admin- 
istrators to make better facilities available 
to the students. 

Pointing out that the correct use of 
devices or “gimmicks” which every teacher 
has at hand ean make instruction fun, 
Alan Lloyd of the Gregg Publishing 
Company suggested “Twenty-Five Gim- 
micks in the Teaching of Business Sub- 
jects” and cleverly illustrated specific 
uses of each. 

Theodore Woodward of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers set up “A 
Balance Sheet for Business Education” 
in which he pointed out the strengths 
and the areas for improvement of busi- 
ness education. Cautioning the Georgia 
business educators that such liabilities as 
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the lack of equipment, narrow curricula, 
and insufficient professional interests are 
hindering the development of business 
education, Dr. Woodward encouraged 
them to strengthen the weaknesses and to 
develop such assets as the present day 
enrollment, the backing received by busi- 
ness organizations, and the contributions 
of business education to general education 
to the fullest. 

Major items of business covered in the 
meeting included state committee reports ; 
assistance given to Cameron Bremseth, 
past president of the organization, in 
gathering data concerning business educa- 
tion in Georgia; and several constitu- 
tional changes involving the raising of 
dues, and the enlargement of the scope 
of vice president’s duties.—GrERALD B. 
Vice President. 


North Carolina 


The Business Education Section of the 
North Carolina Education Association 
met on Friday, March 28, at a luncheon 
session in Asheville. W. A. Ashbrook of 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cul- 
lowhee, presided at the meeting. James 
B. Crawford, U. S. Civil Service Officer, 
Veterans Administration, Oteen, spoke on 
“Training and Placing Students in Civil 
Service Work.” An interesting discus- 
sion period followed the talk. 

During the business session, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1952-53: 
President, Lois Frazier, Brevard College, 
Brevard; vice president, Rena Bateman, 
Walter M. Williams High School, Bur- 
lington; and secretary, Jack W. Barnett, 
Murphy High School, Murphy. 

The group voted to inaugurate a pro- 
gram which will stimulate interest among 
business teachers in the state by working 
on a district level with the district chair- 
men in charge. 


Alabama 


The Alabama Business Education As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in Bir- 
mingham on April 4. The highlight of 
the meeting was a panel discussion on 
“The Business Education Program from 
the Point of View of the Businessman.” 

Margaret Liner of Jones Valley High 
School, Birmingham, is president of the 
association. Other officers are Mary 
George Lamar of Auburn Polytechnic In- 
stitute and Lucile Grissom of Ensley High 
School in Birmingham. 


Arkansas 


The Business Education Section of the 
Arkansas Education Association met in 
Little Rock on March 28. The meeting 
was well attended by both high school and 
college teachers. Clyde I. Blanchard of 
Tulsa University, Tulsa, Oklahoma, gave 
an interesting and informative talk on 
“The Teaching of Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand.” 


Alvin Dickinson of the University of 
Arkansas was elected president of the 
association for 1952-53. Other officers 
elected at the business session are Mary 
Alice Elam of Yellville, vice president; 
Marjorie Winslow of Henderson State 
Teachers College, executive secretary; and 
Ruth Powell of North Little Rock, trea- 
surer. Herbert S. Madaus of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas is the retiring presi- 
dent. 

Mississippi 

The annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Business Education Association was held 
March 21, 1952. A. J. Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the association, presided at the 
morning sessions. The program included 
an address on “Standards in Business 
Education” by William Maier of the 
South-Western Publishing Company; an 
address “Opportunities for Counselling 
in Business Education,” by Eleanor Zeis, 
supervisor of occupational information 
and guidance, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Jackson; and an address “Desir- 
able Classroom Activities in Teaching 
Simplified Shorthand,’ by Madeline S. 
Strony, Gregg Publishing Company. 

At the luncheon meeting the members 
were addressed by Harves Rahe, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, on the 
topic, “Developing Speed before Accuracy 
in Teaching Typewriting.” 

The afternoon session, presided over 
by Kathleen Carmichael of Clarksdale 
High School, consisted of a panel dis- 
cussion on the topie of “The New State 
Course of Study in Business Education.” 
Included on the panel were Margaret 
Buchanan, Mississippi State College for 
Women; B. D. McCallister, superinten- 
dent of schools, West Point; S. A. Bras- 
field, director of instruction, State De- 
partment of Education; Ida Mae Pieratt, 
Mississippi Southern College; Katherine 
Reilly, High School, Greenville; Iva Ball 
Jackson, Macon; and Beatrice Hamill, 
Philadelphia High School. 
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WBEA 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE WEST 


Much of the success for the outstanding convention held recently in Oakland, belongs 
to (left to right) Hamden L. Forkner, keynote speaker; Eleanor Jensen, convention chair- 
man; Cloyd Addison, state president; Marsdon Sherman, regional president; Marian 
Malloy, publicity director; and Blake Spencer, program chairman. 


WBEA-California Convention 


The attendance at the WBEA-CBEA 
Convention surpassed all expectations 
at the convention with 476 registered for 
the April 7th and 8th meetings. 

Before the convention closed, WBEA 
elected the following officers: 

President—Evan M. Croft, Brigham 

Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Vice President—Eugene J. Kosy, Cen- 

tral Washington College, Ellensburg. 

Secretary—Bessie B. Kaufman, Manual 

Arts High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Treasurer—Inez Loveless, Willamette 

High School, Eugene, Oregon. 

Dr. Croft served previously as vice 
president of UBEA, president of the Utah 
Business Education Association, and state 
director for UBEA. Mr. Kosy, the for- 
mer WBEA secretary, is UBEA state 
director in Washington. Mrs. Kaufman is 
a past president of the California Busi- 
ness Education Association. Mrs. Loveless 
is president of the Oregon Business Edu- 
eation Assocication. 

CBEA elected the following officers for 
1952-53: President—McKee Fisk, Fresno 
State College, Fresno; Vice President— 
M. D. Wright, San Jose State College, 
San Jose; Secretary—R. A. Hoffman, 
Placer Union High School, Auburn; and 
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Treasurer—George S. Witt, Metropolitan 
Junior College, Los Angeles. These offi- 
cers served previously as presidents of 
their respective area associations. 

Comments from those in attendance 
at the convention indicate that there were 
four outstanding features: 

1. The Excellence of the Speakers. 
Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers College, 
Columbia University opened the conven- 
tion with a challenging presentation, 
“Facing Facts in the Present National 
Emergency.” The enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence was so great that Professor Forkner 
was asked to speak again at the banquet 
that same evening. Leslie Lipson, profes- 
sor of political science at the University 
of California, speaking on “France’s Per- 
petual Crisis” explained why he feels 
that, politically speaking, France is the 
most important country on the continent 
of Europe today. The Reverend Kenneth 
A. Carlson of Santa Monica, surpassed 
all expectations as the Tuesday luncheon 
speaker with his inspirational “Keeping 
Your Vision Splendid.” 

2. The Practical Nature of the Section 
Meetings. All of the section chairmen had 
skillfully planned practical down-to-earth 
presentations. Both the new teacher and 
those teachers with more years of experi- 
ence found inspiring and practical teach- 
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ing tips which they could use in their 
own classroom situations. 

3. The Outstanding Planning Done by 
the Convention Committee. Congratula- 
tions are certainly due convention chair- 
man, Eleanor L. Jensen, and program 
chairman, Blake W. Spencer, for their 
efficient planning. Everything functioned 
smoothly, time schedules were adhered to; 
all in all, it was one of the smoothest- 
running conventions as indicated by the 
many comments heard throughout and 
following the meeting. 

4. The Friendly Spirit Evinced by 
Everyone Attending the Convention. This 
was apparent Sunday evening at the 
lovely open house on the beautiful Lido 
Deck of the Hotel Claremont. Over 150 
persons were present to renew old friend- 
ships and make new acquaintances. The 
friendliness continued throughout the 
convention, the meetings, the meals, and 
during those intermissions when time was 
allotted for visiting the exhibits. This 
business education Convention, the first 
combined regional meeting for WBEA- 
CBEA, has set a high standard for any 
further convention. “Outstanding” is a 
term that can be applied without any 
exaggeration. MARIAN V. Pub- 
licity Chairman. 


Washington 

The Western Washington Commercial 
Teachers Association met for a luncheon 
session on March 8 at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in Seattle. Samuel J. Wanous, head of 
the Department of Business Education 
at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, was the guest speaker. 

Edward Almquist of Lincoln High 
School in Seattle presided at the meeting. 
Other officers who assisted with the meet- 
ing were Byron Marshall of Garfield High 
School, Seattle, and Mary Mae McCann 
of Bothell High School. 


Oregon 

At the recent convention of the Oregon 
Business Education Association held in 
Portland during the annual Oregon Edu- 
cation Association meeting, Inez Loveless 
of Willamette High School, Eugene, was 
reelected president; and Enid Bolton of 
The Dalles was reelected to the office of 
treasurer. Other officers elected for 1952- 
53 are Jay Scholtus, Corvallis High 
School, vice president; and Gertrude 
Ditto, Pleasant Hill High School, secre- 
tary. 

The sixth annual convention was high- 
lighted with such outstanding speakers as 
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Frank Beach, vice president and person- 
nel director of the U. S. National Bank 
of Portland, who spoke on “The Business- 
man Looks at Business Education.” Blair 
Mayne, dean of Sacramento State Col- 
lege, spoke on “General Business Fills a 
Gap in Secondary Education.” Marsdon 
Sherman of Chico (California) State 
College and president of the Western 
Business Education Association spoke on 
“Business Education’s ‘$64 Question’!” 
Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was master of cere- 
monies for the luncheon program. 


Another feature of the convention was 
the establishing of the Walter Hyatt’s 
College Scholarship. The scholarship is 
to be awarded yearly to the outstanding 
Oregon member of the Future Business 
Leaders of America. Mr. Hyatt has served 
for twenty-five years as the Pacific Coast 
representative of the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The grand door prize was a Remington 
Rand portable typewriter donated by the 
Portland Branch Office. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


M-PBEA 


Panel discussions and talks by promi- 
nent educators will feature a three-day 
convention for business teachers in the 
Mountain-Plains region. The convention 
will open at noon on June 26 with regis- 
tration at the Albany Hotel in Denver, 
Colorado. 

Meeting in joint professional sessions 
will be the delegates to the UBEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly and members of the 
UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. Business sessions for the re- 
spective associations will be held on Sat- 
urday, June 28. 

E. C. MeGill of Kansas (Emporia) 
State Teachers College is chairman of the 
regional association. Kenneth J. Hansen 
of Colorado (Greeley) State College of 
Education is chairman of the program 
committee for the Denver meeting. Earl 
Nicks, University of Denver, is the con- 
vention chairman. 


Texas 

The Houston Chapter of UBEA named 
Carlos Hayden of the University of Hous- 
ton as chairman for the annual spring 
meeting. Dr. Hayden arranged an in- 
teresting program for the April 5 meet- 
ing with representatives of business and 
education as participants. 

Janie C. Patterson is president of the 
chapter. Other officers are (Miss) Rob- 
bin Bayer and (Mrs.) Winifred O’Hara. 
Approximately fifty business teachers are 
members of the chapter. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Presents a Selected Bibliograph on Business Education 


Approximately one article in ten published during 1951 was selected 
by members of several chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon as a@ joint-chapter 
service project. The project was under the direction of J Marshall 
Hanna, DPE president; and Vernon A. Musselman, project chairman. 


ADMINISTRATION 


‘¢The Human Side of Administration,’’ by 
Harvey Andruss. American Business Edu- 
cation, October, 1951. Improvement of ad- 
ministration. The human element is con- 
sidered and evaluated in relation to the 
various areas of the administrative pro- 
gram. 

‘‘Twelve Principles of Good Administra- 
tion,’’? by Charles B. Hicks. The National 
Business Education Quarterly, May, 1951. 
Administration is defined. Then twelve 
qualities of good administration are enu- 
merated and discussed briefly. 

‘Responsibilities of the City Supervisor for 
Determining Standards,’’ by Parker Liles. 
Business Education (UBEA) Forum, May, 
1951. Values derived from standards and 
responsibilities of the supervisor. Specific 
suggestions are offered for supervisors. 

‘‘Evaluating the Physical Needs of the De- 
partment of Business Edueation,’’ by S. 
J. Turille. Balance Sheet, October, 1951. 
The selection of equipment. Problems in 
the selection of textbooks and principles 
and procedures that apply to the selection 
of other business education teaching equip- 
ment are treated. 


BOOKKEEPING 


‘<Using the Small Group Process in the 
Bookkeeping Class,’’ by Lewis D. Boyn- 
ton. Business Education (UBEA) Forum, 
December, 1951. Technical ability inade- 
quate for bookkeepers. Ten activities de- 
signed for small group participation are 
outlined. 

‘“Tax Computation—A New Step in the 
Bookkeeping Cyele,’’ by Robert L. Fergu- 
son. Business Education (UBEA) Forum, 
November, 1951. Tax information needed 
by high school bookkeeping students. Ree- 
ommendations are made regarding tax in- 
formation which should complement cur- 
rent offerings in secondary-level bookkeep- 
ing. 

‘“Ten Suggestions for Improving Learning 
and Reducing Failure in Bookkeeping,’’ 
by M. Herbert Freeman. Business Educa- 
tion World, June, 1951. Techniques for 
improving the learning of bookkeeping. A 
good teacher, employing sound teaching 
procedures, is cited as a prime requisite in 
the improving of learning and the reduc- 
ing of failure in elementary bookkeeping. 

‘‘Let’s Face the Facts in Bookkeeping,’’ by 
J. Marshall Hanna. Business Education 


World, September, 1951. A discussion of 
eight myths of bookkeeping. The article 
indicates the need for facts, not fiction, in 
the area of bookkeeping. 

‘‘Report of the Bookkeeping Committee,’” 
(editor, Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, Busi- 
ness Education Observer, November, 1950). 
Balance Sheet, Mareh, 1951. Improvement 
in bookkeeping to provide for practical 
vocational training. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


‘A Digest of Contemporary Thought About 
Business Arithmetic,’’ by Nelson C. Bean 
and William M. Polishook. Business Edu- 
cation World, May, 1951. Business arith- 
metic—a problem in education. Objectives, 
current placement, course content, methods 
of teaching, and teacher preparation for 
business arithmetic are analyzed. 


BUSINESS LAW 


‘“Life-Adjustment Education Through Basic 
Business Law,’’ by I. David Satlow. Busi- 
ness Education (UBEA) Forum, March, 
1951. A review of the aims of business 
law with a view toward course enrichment. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


‘“What to Expect of Office Beginners,’’ by 
Francis L. Haskell. Balance Sheet, May, 
1951. (Reprint with permission from the 
November, 1950, Noma Forum.) Company 
policy, business consensus, and_ school 
criteria relating to skills of new office 
workers. Prime prerequisites for the sue- 
cess of the beginning office workers are 
stressed. 

‘“What Constitutes ‘Clerical Work’ and 
How Can We Train Students To Do It?’” 
by E. Dunean Hyde. Business Education 
World, June, 1951. Clerical work and its 
place in the curriculum. Analysis of cleri- 
cal processes, methods of presentation, and 
curriculum placement are presented. 

‘“Seven Suggestions for Developing More- 
Businesslikeness in Business Classes,’’ by 
Clarabelle MeDermand. Business Educa- 
tion World, October, 1951. How business: 
teachers can make their rooms more like: 
business offices. 


CURRICULUM 


‘4 Teacher Turns Stenographer,’’ by Mary 
A. Horan. The National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly, Fall, 1951. Vacation work 
experience. Some important aspects of 
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business, which too often are not recog- 
nized in the classroom, are discussed. 


‘‘Programming Business Teachers,’’ by I. 
David Satlow. Business Teacher, May- 
June, 1951. Nine guiding principles for 
the scheduling of class assignments to 
teachers. 


‘‘How to Make Curriculum Changes,’’ by 
A. E. Schneider. Business Teacher, De- 
cember-January, 1951. Why curriculum 
changes are needed and why the business 
teacher must be alert to these needs. Three 
main considerations—gaining cooperation, 
educating, and studying ramifications of 
changes—are treated in detail. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


“«How We Can Use Salesmanship to Recruit 
Superior High School D. E. Students,’’ by 
Joseph C. Hecht. Business Education 
World, January, 1951. Ten ways to give 
publicity to the distributive education pro- 
gram and to attract superior students. 


‘*Five steps for Coaching Individual D. E. 
Students to Better Job Efficiency,’’ by 
Louise S. Hitchcock. Business Education 
World, May, 1951. Five steps for D. E. 
co-ordinators. Concrete, illustrated sugges- 
tions are discussed for individualizing 
classroom instruction to supplement daily 
work experience of D. E. students. 


FILING 


‘*Some Facts and Ideas to be Considered in 
Teaching High School Students to File,’’ 
by Charlotte Boren. Business Education 
World, December, 1951. ‘‘Just a_ file 
elerk.’’ Basic difficulties in motivating 
students of filing to the point of achieving 
vocational competence are summarized. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
‘‘The A to Z in Basie Business Teaching 
Aids,’’ by Gladys Bahr. Business Educa- 
tion (UBEA) Forum, January, 1951. A 
list of 26 effective teaching aids, with il- 
lustrations for use in teaching basic busi- 
ness. 


‘*Experimental General Business—A_ Chal- 
lenge to the Teacher,’’ by Paul Curtis. 
Balance Sheet, October, 1951. Three fre- 
quently used methods of teaching general 
business. Following a critical analysis of 
teaching methods, specific recommenda- 
tions are offered. 


‘“Needed Research in Basic Business Educa- 
tion in the Secondary Schools,’’ by Paul 
S. Lomax. Business Education (UBEA) 
Forum, March, 1951. Investigation of four 
general problem areas of basic business. 


‘*Teacher Motivation of General Business,’’ 
by Fairy Christian McBride. Business 
Education (UBEA) Forum, November, 
1951. The ‘‘why’’ and ‘‘how’’ of en- 
thusiasm in general business. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


**Who Is Supposed to Teach English?’’ by 
Emma K. Felter and John Schroeder. 
Business Teacher, September - October, 
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1951. A plea for cooperation in present- 
ing basic English. Weaknesses in everyday 
English are analyzed and followed by a 
suggested approach to their solutions. 


‘*American Women in Business,’’ by Vera 
Green. American Business Education, 
March, 1951. Qualities and characteristics 
essential for advancement of American 
women in business. 


‘‘Challenges From Beginning Teachers For 
Improvement of Business Teacher Educa- 
tion,’’ by John J. Gress. The National 
Business Education Quarterly, December, 
1951. Teaching difficulties of beginning 
business teachers as bases for improvement 
of instruction. 


‘*Business Teaching and Business Experi- 
ence,’’? by J. L. Harman. Balance Sheet, 
September, 1951. Business experience 
neither practical nor essential for good 
teaching. Reasons and examples are re- 
lated to show that actual work experience 
is illogical and impractical due to the 
wide diversification and varying levels of 
business enterprises. 


‘“What Every Young Business Teacher 
Should Know,’’ by Kenneth J. Hansen. 
The Journal of Business Education, Sep- 
tember, 1951. Seven characteristies of pro- 
fessional business teachers discussed. 


‘“Packaging Your Personality,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Kardos, American Business Educa- 
tion, May, 1951. Under dressed? Over 
dressed? Well dressed? A fashion au- 
thority stresses the importance of good 
taste in grooming as an essential element 
in personality development. 


‘*Guideposts to Successful Teaching,’’ by 
Donald J. D. Mulkerne. Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, December, 1951. Guide- 
posts for beginning teachers. The begin- 
ning teacher should be aware of certain 
dangers and opportunities which lie ahead 
of him during his first year of teaching. 


‘“Teachers Should Meet Performance Stand- 
ards, Too,’’ by S. J. Wanous. Business 
Education (UBEA) Forum, May, 1951. 
Good teaching—a rarety! Values to the 
business teacher of the demonstration, ex- 
perimental, apprenticeship, and problem- 
solving methods of teaching are stressed. 


SHORTHAND 


‘*Shorthand Teaching Problems: The Class 
With a Wide Range in Student Abilities,’’ 
by Harry B. Bauernfield. Business Educa- 
tion World, September, 1951. Providing 
for individual differences in shorthand 
classes. 


‘*The Shorthand Preview—Why, When, 
Where, and How It Should Be Used,’’ by 
Mary Bugar, Ethel Rudesul, and Edna 
Skrable, Business Education World, De- 
eember, 1951. Previewing, a prerequisite to 
success in shorthand. The relationship be- 
tween the successful preview technique and 
achievement in shorthand are studied. 


‘*Applying Work Simplification to Tran- 
scription,’’ by Opal DeLancey, Business 


Education (UBEA) Forum, January, 
1951. A discussion of how basic principles 
of work simplification—effective arrange- 
ment of materials, good work habits—may 
be applied to a transcription class. 


‘Fallacies in Teaching Shorthand, 5-6,’’ by 


Louis <A. Leslie. Business Education 
World, January-February, 1951. Fifteen 
common teaching fallacies. Each is ana- 
lyzed to establish its undesirability, fol- 
lowed by a recommended alternative pro- 
cedure. 


‘Ten Ways to Help Shorthand Learners,’’ 


oe 


by Marks Lifton. Business Education 
World, April, 1951. Ten ways in which the 
teacher can improve achievement in short- 
hand. 


How to Teach the Use of a Secretaria! 
Reference Book,’’ by Madeline 8S. Strony. 
Business Teacher, February, 1951. Eight 
suggestions for teaching students to use 
a secretary’s handbook. A ten-lesson course 
is outlined for use with Hutchinson’s 
Standard Handbook for Secretaries. 


TYPEWRITING 


Standards in Typewriting,’’ by Fred C. 
Archer. Journal of Business Education, 
May, 1951. Standards—their origin and 
meaning. The ‘‘best method’’ aproach is 
recommended and analyzed. 


Suggestions to Beginning Teachers of 
Shorthand and Typing,’’ by Joseph B. 
Cleary. Journal of Business Education, 
May, 1951. Aids to the beginning teacher. 
Techniques are given that are usually not 
presented in methods classes. The sug- 
gestions offered are based upon the writ 
er’s personal experience in the classroom 
and reports from fellow teachers. 


Trends in Typing Instruction,’’ by Harry 
J. Jellinek, et al. American Business Edu- 
cation, March, 1951. A survey of pur- 
poses, trends, and new practices in type- 
writing. A comprehensive study is made 
of typewriting, including aims, grading, 
and areas of learning for each semester. 


New Discoveries in the Teaching of Typ- 
ing,’’ by Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. 
Pepe. Journal of Business Education, Oc- 
tober, 1951. Why and how—correct order 
of presentation—grouped letter pattern 
practice. 


‘“The Correlation of a Methods Class in 


Typewriting with a Demonstration Class 
in Elementary Typewriting on the College 
Level,’’ by Dorothy Veon. The National 
Business Education Quarterly, March, 
1951. Organization of the courses—the 
first week’s teaching—evaluation of stu- 
dent achievement. Benefits from student 
teachers’ observing an elementary class 
for the entire semester are explained. 


‘*Tachistoscopic Training for Beginning 


Typewriting Instruction,’’ by Fred E. 
Winger, Balance Sheet, April, 1951. An 
experiment in the adaptation of the tavhis- 
toscope in the typewriting class. 
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FBLA officers of the Tomah (Wisconsin) 


High School Chapter in cooperation with their 


sponsor, Mrs. D .R. Krueger, maintain a full program of activities for the more than one- 


hundred chapters members and the school. 


Community Projects at Van Nuys 


The Van Nuys (California) High 
School Chapter of FBLA was responsible 
for collecting donations from homerooms 
for the March of Dimes Campaign. The 
Chapter does this as a service to Van 
Nuys High School and the community. 
Last fall the group collected donations 
for the Community Chest Campaign. 

An after-school visit will be made to 
the California State Employment Service 
office. Some of the regulations regarding 
unemployment and disability insurance 
will be explained in addition to demon- 
strations of the four filing systems used 
by the office. 

Officers of the Chapter are Jackie 
Rubesa, president; Inga Low, vice presi- 
dent; Marjorie Miller, secretary; Joyce 
Burgess, historian; and Diana Moller, 
treasurer. Mrs. Helen Marcus is_ the 
sponsor. 

The Van Nuys High School Chapter 
was organized in April, 1951. The Chap- 
ter has thirty-four active members. The 
group is also active in the state Chapter 
and sends representatives to the state 
conventions. 


May, 


1952 


The Chapter was organized in December, 1947. 


New Chapter in Georgia 


The installation of the Jordan (Colum- 
bus) Vocational School Chapter of the 
Future Business Leaders of America was 
held on April 9. The candlelight service 
was conducted before the entire school 
assembly. Jimmy Jones, president of the 
Georgia Chapter, and three members of 
the Lanier Chapter assisted with the in- 
stallation ceremony. 


Miss Elisabeth Anthony and Mrs. Lil- 
lian Benson are co-sponsors of the Chap- . 
ter. The organization is sponsored by the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club. 


Chapter members have had an oppor- 
tunity to hear guest speakers discuss tele- 
phone courtesy, personality characteris- 
tics, personnel opportunities, and civic 
leadership. 


Officers for the Chapter are Patsy Har- 
vey, president; Joan Anderson, vice presi- 
dent; Ann Crowson, secretary; and Peggy 
Howell, treasurer. 


Fifteen members and the sponsors at- 
tended the state convention held in Mill- 
edgeville. 


FBLA officers of the Bethlehem Center High School Chapter in Delmar, New York are 
shown following a discussion of club objectives. The Chapter was organized in April, 1950. 
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FBLA IN ACTION 
LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Pennsylvania Organizes State Chapter 


The first FBLA convention for Penn- 
sylvania chapters of FBLA was held on 
March 29 at Pennsylvania State College. 
Francis Criss, president of the Penn 
State College Chapter, welcomed the 
group. Dr. Dorothy Veon spoke on 
“Formation of the State Chapter.” The 
remainder of the first session was devoted 
to business including the adoption of the 
state constitution and by-laws. 

The following state officers were elected 
for 1952-53: President—Francis Criss, 
Penn State College; vice president—Bar- 
bara Hall, Brookville; secretary—Kath- 
leen Farber, South Huntingdon; treasurer 
—Lillian Walfrom, Upper Merion; and 
reporter—Gerrie Dykins, Warren. Direc- 
tors are Barbara Basinger and Dayne 
Galbraith, Brookville; Jim Hancock, Penn 
State College; Charles Dananza, South 
Huntingdon; and Ruth Foster, Penn 
State College High School. 


Illinois State Chapter 


The third annual state convention of 
the Future Business Leaders of America 
was held in the Leland Hotel, Spring- 
field, Illinois, Mareh 28 and 29. 

On Friday, delegates toured the Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Company, .and the 
Lincoln Shrine. Dr. D. V. Chapman, 
Decatur banker, spoke at the banquet on 
“The Signals of Success.” 

At the Saturday luncheon, Mr. Henry 
G. Kreim, personnel director of the 


Technical skills are 
not enough for mem- 
bers of the Clay Coun- 
ty Community High 
School Chapter at 
Clay Center, Kansas. 
The group adopted a 
flood-stricken family 
of nine children and 
provided them with 
boxes of food, cloth- 
ing, and toys. In time: 
of emergency, the 
Chapter members per- 
form clerical and sec- 
retarial duties for the 
Red Cross. Miss Edna 


Long is sponsor of the Chapter which was organized in April 1951. The Chapter had 
thirty members in 1952 and plans to expand its membership and program next year. 


Franklin Life Insurance Company, led 
the panel discussion on “The Job and I.” 
Each chapter was represented on the 
panel. 


Following the luncheon, the convention 
closed with the .presentation of awards, 
installation of officers, and the closing 
address by Robert T. Stickler, state 
advisor. 


Officers elected for the year 1952-53 are 
Don Wade of Centralia, president; Nancy 
Lageschulte of Wauconda, vice president ; 
Sarah Eubank of Norris City, secretary; 
Jeanne Burghard of Skokie, .treasurer, 
and Barbara Torn of Naperville, recorder. 
Directors are Marsha Mann of Elgin; 
Naney Sellers of Morton; Roger Olson 
of Leland; Wanda Debow of Centralia; 
and Jerry Goldstein of Elgin. 


John Covington of Ringgold, Virginia, accepts the charter for the Dan River High 


School Chapter from Peggy Fleming, president of the Chapter in Martinsville. Members of 
the installation team from Martinsville are shown in the picture with the Dan River officers. 
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Louisiana State Chapter 


The Fourth Annual Convention otf 
FBLA was one of the most outstanding 
meetings of the year in Louisiana. During 
the afternoon of Friday, March 7, ten 
chartered buses and a motorcade of auto- 
mobiles from all sections of the state 
arrived on the campus of Northwestern 
State College in Natchitoches. By six 
o’clock in the evening, more than 1200 
members and sponsors of FBLA had 
registered. 

Convention activities began with the 
campaign managers of the various chap- 
ters presenting their candidates for the 
state offices. The remainder of the eve- 
ning was devoted to a social session, the 
contest for selecting Louisiana’s FBLA 
song, and the contest for “Miss Model 
Secretary.” Istrouma High School Chap- 
ter won the song contest. Jo Ann Weaver 
of Natchitoches High School was pro- 
claimed Louisiana’s model secretary. 

Special-interest groups met on Satur- 
day morning. The group meetings were 
followed by a general session. Following 
the addresses of welcome and an appro- 
priate response the state supervisor of 
high schools, Mr. Raphiel Teagle, gave a 
most interesting and inspiring talk. 

Saturday’s contests were for first-year 
typists, chapter scrapbooks, and FBLA 
posters. (Miss) Jimmie Mae MeMurray 
of Winnfield High School was declared 
winner of the typewriting contest. In the 
poster and scrapbook contests, first place 
went to Lafayette High School for the 
poster and to Sulphur High School for 
the scrapbook. When the points for the 
various contests and for convention at- 
tendance were tallied, Westwego High 
School Chapter was declared the state 
winner and was presented the Gladys 
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Peck loving cup. Istrouma and Natchi- 
toches were in second and third place, 
respectively. 

The House of Delegates elected the 
following state officers: President—Ger- 
one Lafargue of Sulphur High School; 
vice president—Carolyn Freeman of Is- 
trouma High School; secretary-treasurer 
—Carolyn Shewmake of Westwego High 
School; and reporter—Jenell Babineaux 
of New Iberia High School. 


Fourth Annual South Carolina 


Convention 


The fourth annual South Carolina Con- 
vention of the Future Business Leaders 
of America was held at the Wade Hamp- 
ton Hotel in Columbia on April 5. More 
than 190 sponsors and members, repre- 
senting 23 FBLA chapters, attended the 
convention. 

The welcoming addresses were made by 
the Mayor of Columbia, J. Macfie Ander- 
son; J. M. Blalock, president and pub- 
lisher of the Columbia Record; and J. V. 
Kneece, principal of the Newberry High 
School. Joan Franklin, president of the 
State FBLA, presided. 

“Builders of Business” was the title 
of the address given by Dr. James C. 
Kinard, president of Newberry College. 
R. W. Taylor, chairman of the advisory 
council of the Greenville chapter of the 
National Office Management Association, 
was the luncheon speaker. After the 
luncheon the members saw a movie en- 
titled, “South Carolina.” Olympia High 
School then conducted a tour of the 
Museum of Art and the grounds of the 
Governor’s Mansion. 

The newly elected officers are as fol- 
lows: President—Shirley Oswald, Olym- 
pia High School; first vice-president— 
Rennie Derrick, Irmo High School; see- 
ond vice-president—Patsy Berry, Leaville 
MecCampbell High School; third vice- 
president — Furman Hall, Blythewood 
High School; secretary — Mary Louise 
Brewer, Manning High School; assistant 
secretary—Corine Maye, Clinton High 
School; treasurer—Barbara Hutto, Co- 
lumbia High School; historian — Jean 
Roper, Taylors High School; reporter— 
Jewell Abbott, University High School; 
assistant reporter — Betty Creekmore, 
Beaufort High School; and corresponding 
secretary — Jeanette McDonald, Parker 
High School. 

The new sponsor for this year is Mrs. 
C. K. Hollis, Olympia High School, and 
the assistant sponsor is Mrs. M. C. 
Hanna, Hemingway High School. 
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Oregon State Chapter 


Oregon State College was host to the 
Fourth Annual Convention of FBLA 
chapters on April 18-19, 1952. The meet- 
ing opened with a semi-formal banquet 
at which time the state officers, sponsors, 
and candidates for state offices were 
presented. 


On Saturday morning, the various 
chapter presidents gave brief reports con- 
cerning the activities of their respective 
groups. An installation service was held 
for new chapters at the luncheon. The 
remainder of the day was given over to 
tours of interest to the visiting delegates 
and friends. 

The executive council established the 
following requirements for state officers. 

President—The candidate must be a 
member of a junior class and currently 
a president of some organization or has 
held the office of president of some 
organization. 

Vice President—The candidate must be 
a member of a junior class and currently 
a vice president or a past president of 
some organization. 

Secretary—The candidate must be a 
member of a sophomore or junicr class 
and currently holding the office of seere- 
tary in some organization. 

Treasurer—The candidate must be a 
member of a sophomore or junior class 
and eurrently holding the office of treas- 
urer or has been treasurer of some organ- 
ization. In addition, the treasurer must 
be enrolled in a bookkeeping class or must 
have completed a class in bookkeeping. 
The names of nominees must be entered 
prior to the opening of the convention. 

Miss Clara Voyen of Albany High 
School is the state sponsor. 


Florida State Chapter 


The 1952 convention of Florida FBLA 
Chapters was held on the campus of 
Florida State University, February 29- 
March 1. Speakers for the meeting were 
Dr. A. B. Martin and R. A. Gray. Dr. 
Martin is vice president of Florida State 
University and Mr. Gray is Secretary of 
State in Plorida. 

At the close of the two-day convention, 
the following officers were installed: Pres- 
ident—Joann Simms of Florida State 
University; vice president—Hinton De- 
Barry of Auburndale High School; secre- 
tary—Buddy Beachum of Coral Gables 
High School; treasurer—Betty Johnson 
of Alva High School; and reporter— 
Warren Croke of Umatilla High School. 


FBLA IN ACTION 


STATE CHAPTERS 


Ohio Executive Committee Reports 


The executive committee of the Ohio 
State Chapter of FBLA has selected the 
Leland Hotel in Mansfield as headquar- 
ters for the state convention which will 
be held on October 11-12, 1952. The 
chapters at Terrace Park, Genoa, Bowl- 
ing Green, Sylvania-Burnham, and Men- 
tor will be in charge of convention 
arrangements. 

Tentative plans have been made for a 
tour of the Westinghouse Plant on Friday 
afternoon. The opening session will be 
held on Friday night at which time ecandi- 
dates for state officers will be presented. 
Each school will be limited to the presen- 
tation of two candidates and the persons 
nominated must be present to accept the 
nomination. The election of officers is 
scheduled for Saturday morning and the 
installation ceremony will follow the 
luncheon session. 

When the executive committee met on 
March 8, the group accepted the respon- 
sibility of sending representatives to the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Business 
Teachers Association in Columbus on 
April 25-26, 1952. In addition to naming 
the state officers as delegates to the meet- 
ing, it was decided that each chapter 
should have a representative at the OBTA 
convention. 

A News Letter for Ohio chapters is 
planned for next year. 


Virginia State Chapter 


Among the highlights of the annual 
state convention held in Richmond on 
April 18 and 19 was the presentation of 
awards. The Christiansburg High School 
Chapter received the award for being the 
most outstanding chapter in Virginia. 
The trophy was a huge loving eup do- 
nated by the Richmond chapter of the 
National Office Management Association. 
Varina High School was presented a blue 
and gold FBLA banner for having the 
largest attendance at the convention. 

In addition to addresses, tours, and 
social events, four group meetings were 
held. The following topics were selected 
for discussion by the respective groups: 
“Improving FBLA Through Social and 
Promotional Activities,’ “Improving 
FBLA Through Activities that Develop 


' Business Knowledge and Skill,” “Improv- 


ing FBLA Through Financial Activities,” 
and “Improving FBLA Through School 
and Community Activities.” 

More than 200 FBLA members and 
sponsors registered for the second annual 
convention. 
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Summer School Expenses 
(Continued from page 41) 


ternal Revenue Code applicable to the is- 
sues involved constituted the basis for the 
decision. 

Section 23 (a) (1) (A) states “In com- 
puting net income there shall be allowed 
as deductions : 

“(a) Expenses” 

“(1) Trade or business expenses” 

“(A) In general—all the ordinary and 
necessary expenses paid or in- 
curred during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or business, 
including—traveling expenses (in- 
cluding the entire amount ex- 
pended for meals and lodging) 
while away from home in the pur- 
suit of trade or business; a 

Section 23(a) (2) states, “In comput- 
ing net income there shall be allowed as 
deductions : 

“(a) Expenses” 

“(2) Non-trade or non-business ex- 
penses.—In the case of an individ- 
ual, all the ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year for the produc- 
tion or collection of income, or 
for the management, conservation, 
or maintenance of property held 
for the production of income.” 

The ruling of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth District was 
that the claim for deductible expenses had 
met the requirements set forth in the 
code: (a) in that the claim had_ been 
“paid or incurred” within the taxable 
year, (b) had been incurred in carrying 
on a “trade or business,” and (¢) was both 
“ordinary and necessary.” 


Official Interpretations 


The next six paragraphs are quoted di- 
rectly from the Internal Revenue Bulletin 
of January 22, 1951 which is the official 
interpretation of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue concerning deductions by teach- 
ers for expenses in connection with sum- 
mer school attendance. The opening para- 
graph (I.T. 4044) states the basic rule 
which takes the place of rule 0.D. 892. 

“T, T. 4044—Summer school expenses in- 
curred by a public school teacher in order 
to maintain her position are deductible as 
ordinary and necessary business expenses 
under section 23(a)(1)(A) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, and such expenses may 
be deducted in determining adjusted gross 
income under section 22(n) of the Code. 
[O.D. 892 (C.B. 4, 209 (1921) ) modified. 

“Reconsideration has been given to O.D. 
892 (C.B. 4, 209 (1921)) in the light of 
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the recent decision in Nora Payne Hill v. 
Commissioner (181 Fed. (2d) 906). 

“In O.D. 892, supra, [issued in 1921] it 
was held that expenses incurred by school 
teachers in attending summer school are 
in the nature of personal expenses in- 
curred in advancing their education and 
are not deductible in computing net in- 
come. 

“In the Hill case [in 1950], the taxpay- 
er had taught in the public schools of the 
State of Virginia for some 27 years and 
had obtained the highest certificate issued 
to public school teachers by the State 
board of education. She was notified of 
the expiration of her certificate and that 
the certificate could not be renewed unless 
she acquired college credits or passed an 
examination on five selected books. She 
elected the former alternative and at- 
tended summer school at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Thereafter she sought to deduct 
the expenses which she incurred in that 
connection as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses. The United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit held 
that such expenses, including tuition, room 
rent, cost of travel, and the difference be- 
tween the cost of living while at summer 
school and at home, properly constituted 
ordinary and necessary business expenses 
incurred in carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness which are deductible under section 
23(a)(1)(A) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

“In reaching its conclusion, the court 
stressed the fact that the taxpayer in- 
curred the expenses “to maintain’ her po- 
sition; to preserve, not to expand or in- 
crease; to carry on, not to commence.” 
Thus it is apparent that the court did not 
hold that all teachers attending summer 
school may deduct their expenses as “ordi- 
nary and necessary business expenses.” In 
eases in which the facts are similar to 
those present in the Hill case, the rule of 
that case will be applied. O.D. 892, supra, 
is hereby modified to conform with this 
conclusion. 

“In general, summer school expenses in- 
curred by a teacher for the purpose of 
maintaining her position are deductible 
under section 23(a)(1)(A) of the Code 
as ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses, but expenses incurred for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a teaching position, or 
qualifying for permanent status, a higher 
position, an advance in the salary sched- 
ule, or to fulfill the general cultural as- 
pirations of the teacher, ate deemed to be 
personal expenses which are not deducti- 
ble in determining taxable net income. 

“Summer school expenses which are de- 
ductible under section 23(a)(1)(A) of 
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the Code may, under appropriate circum- 
stances, be deducted in determining the 
adjusted gross income of a teacher under 
section 22 (n) of the Code. Expenses of 
travel, including meals and lodging, while 
away from home, incurred by a teacher in 
connection with the employment, are de- 
ductible under section 22(n)(2) of the 
Code. To the extent that other expenses, 
including tuition, are reimbursed, ex- 
penses which qualify as deductible items 
under section 23(a)(1)(A) of the Code, 
they may be deducted in computing ad- 
justed gross income under section 22(n) 
(3) of the Code. Reimbursements or ex- 
pense allowances received by a teacher are 
includible in gross income. (See I.T. 3878, 
C.B. 1949—2, 24.)” 


Conclusions 


Upon carefully examining the facts of 
the case and the circumstances under 
which the taxpayer attended summer 
school the crux of deductibility of ex- 
penses incurred seems to rest on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The attendance must be required or 
be an alternate means of renewal of a 
certificate required for teaching, or 

2. The attendance must be required by 
the contracting agency to retain an exist- 
ing position with the contracting school, 
and 

3. The courses which are taken shal/ 
not be for the personal growth and de- 
velopment of the teacher but instead must 
be for complying with the requirements 
of renewal of an existing certificate or the 
specific requirements of the contracting 
school, and 

4. The expenses must be ordinary and 
necessary expenses incurred in complying 
with these requirements, and 

5. The taxpayer must have been con- 
tinuously engaged in the profession im- 
mediately prior to the incurring of the 
summer school expenses. 

This ruling does not mean that all ex- 
penses of all people entering or engaged 
in the teaching profession can be deducted 
in computing federal income tax. How- 
ever, it does have some very pertinent im- 
plications for members of the profession 
as well as for the school boards who are 
the contracting agents. 


Epiror’s Note: In a future issue of the 
Forum, Mr. McGill will present some areas 
in the case of Nora Payne Hill v. Commis- 
sioner which the teaching profession should 
explore in the hope that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue will issue more clarifying 
rules. 
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FEATURED IN 
Business Education 
(UBEA) Forum 


The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 
teachers in its program to........ 


Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The policies of the association 
are made by a Representative Assembly composed of delegates from 
the affiliated associations. Any member of UBEA may attend the an- 
nual meeting of the assembly, but only delegates have voting privi- 
leges. Fifty state, area, and regional associations of business teachers 
are affiliated with UBEA. 


UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is elected by mail ballot. Three board members represent each 


Oct. Shorthand of the five districts. This group acts for the Representative Assembly 

Nov. Typewriting - in executing policies of the association. 

Dec. Bookkeeping UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 

Jan. Teaching Aids Division; National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
a tions; and the U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 

Feb. General Clerical cation. The Divisions elect their own officers, hold conventions, and 


and Machines 


work on problems in their respective areas of interest. Members of 
the Divisions are also known as professional members of UBEA. 


Mar. Basic Business 

Apr. iene UBEA sponsors more than 500 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
conan ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 

May Cooperatien with in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 


Business 
UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 


and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 
Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 
the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—Students 
Typewriting Tests, and the National Business Entrance Tests which is 
published and administered by the UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


FEATURED IN 
The National Business 
Education Quarterly 


Regular—Including full active privileges in the associa- 
tion and a year’s subscription to the Business Educa- 
tion (UBEA) Forum and special membership re- 

$3.00 


BE PROFESSIONAL 


Join now the more than leases 
6000 business teachers who 
are making our profession 
strong on a national basis. 
Boost United! Be United! 
It is your national special- 
May Problems in the ized professional organiza- 


Administration of tion. 
Business Education 


Oct. General Issue 
Professional—Including full active privileges in UBEA 


and the four UBEA Professional Divisions: Research 
Foundation, Administrators Division, National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions (individ- 
ual), and U. S. Chapter of International Society for 
Business Education; also a year’s subscription to Busi- 
ness Education (UBEA) Forum, The National 
Business Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special 


Dec. Business Teacher 
Education 


Mar. Research in 
Business Education 


Life—same as Regular on a continuous basis . $50.00 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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